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PREFACE 

More than ninety educational leaders from thirty-nine states # 
the District of Colvixnbia, Puerto Rico and the Trust Territories 
participated in the National Invitational Conference on Post- 
Secondary Career Education in New Orleans / Louisiana on January 
18-20, 1973. The purpose of the conference was to provide a forum 
for presentations and discussions dealing with the issues and prob- 
lems associated with the state level administration and articulation 
of post-secondary career education. 

This cdmference brought together state directors and their 
representatives of Community/ Jxanior Colleges, Adult and Continuing 
Education, and Vocational Education. The program primarily focused 
upon the topics of (1) state level coordination and articulation of 
post- secondary career education, (2) student needs for career edu- 
cation, (3) prograun planning in a career education context, and 
(4) roles and relationships of state level agencies and institu- . 
tions. These topics were presented through a series of formal 
presentations and discussion group interaction sessions. This 
publication includes the texts of the formal presentations and a 
summary of the group discussion sessions. 
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STUDENT NEEDS FOR POST-SECONDARY 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Session Chairman 
James L. Wattenbarger 



THE CHALLENGE OF STATE LEVEL COORDINATION OF 
POST- SECONDARY CAREER EDUCATION 



By 



The Honorable Robert Docking 
Governor of Kansas 



THE CHALLENGE OF STATE LEVEL 
COORDINATION OF POST-SECONDARY CAREER EDUCATION 



It is a pleasure to attend this important meeting. I always 
look forward to returning to New Orleans where there still remains 
the subtle romance of the French, the hospitality of the South and 
the blending of cultures and interests into the beauty of America. 

I also welcome this opportunity to discuss a subject which 
has consumed a great deal of my time and interest back home in 
Ksmsas — the subject of educating our young people in order to 
provide them the tools they need to pursue careers of their choice. 

The values of education have been extolled time and time again 
throughout the history of civilization as we know it. What our 
young people are and do in the future, their skills, their values, 
their personalities and their contributions to society, largely 
will be determined by what goes on in our public schools today. 

Education nationally is a big enterprise, commanding billions 
of dollars of our national budget. 

In each of the seven budgets I have recommended for adoption 
by the Kansas Legislature, the largest portions of the budgets 
were appropriated to education, research and libraries. 

And while we are spending such a large number of tax dollars 
on education, parents and other taxpayers have a right to assume 




their educational tax dollars are buying appropriate, self- 
sustaining career skills which will enable all young persons to be 
economically independent when they leave the educational system in 
Kansas. 

Education must be dedicated to the individual's development 
of his or her own personal goals. At the same time, it must rec- 
ognize the talent requirement of a "Afunctional** economy. Within 
the total structure of our society, vocational education has a 
vital role to play in helping all persons achieve a personally 
satisfying life by preparing youth for employment and assisting 
adult workers to meet occupational charge. 

As Thomas Wolfe said, "To every man his chance; to every 
man, regardless of his birth, his shining, golden opportunity. 
To every man the right to Jive, to work, to be himself and to 
become whatever his manhood and his Vx ion car combine to make 
him. This ... is the promise or America.** 

It is toward these goals that we are addressing ourselves in 
Kansas. 

We now need definitions of what role each facet of public 
^ education should play in the vocational education program. 

Margaret Meade, the noted anthropologist, points out that, 
"The most vivid truth of our age is that no one will live all his 
life in the world into which he was born; and no one will die in 
the world in which he worked in his maturity.** 
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Our young people in Kansas need a broad*based skill com* 
petence to meet the challenges of change. Also evident is that 
education and training for the world of work will require con- 
tinual processes of retraining du* - individual's life span* 
The instructional process of vocational education — and its 
philosophy of learning by doing — could, if properly used, recon- 
struct the American education system for greater relevance of all 
studies; hence the term career education. 

We have initiated in Kansas the concept of career education 
which will allow every Kansas student to leave the school system 
with marketable skills £md knowledge. 

Career education in Kansas is not a synonym for. vocational 
education, or for academic, or pre-college or general education. 
Rather, it is a blending of all these into a curriculum with vo- 
cational and occupational skill training playing a key role. 
The fundamental concept of career education in Kansas is that all 
educational experiences, curriculum, instruction and counseling 
should be geared to preparing an individual for economic indepen- 
dence, personal fulfillment and an appreciation for the dignity 
of work. 

Ideally, under our form of career education, every student 
will leave the school system with at least an entry-level job 
:>kill or the capability of continuing his education in an insti- 
tution which is veohnologically or academically oriented. 



I am proud of our state's career education program. The U.S. 
.j i of Education, through a team of evaluators, ranked career 
education program in all the states. Kansas was ranked by the 
team in the top six in the nation. 

What is needed today is not a new brand of academicism, nor 
a new style of vocationalism, but a fusion and re-emphasis of the 
strong points of both progreuns in order that individual goals co- 
incide with our thirst for excellence as a nation. 

Since the advent of the Vocational Act of 1963 — as amended 
later in 1968 and 1972 — we in Kansas have enhanced the develop- 
ment of vocational programs in our secondary schools, vocational- 
technical schools and community junior colleges to the extent that 
enrollment in these programs have more than doubled. We have 14 
area vocational-technical schools serving 12,600 secondary and 
post-secondary students. Eleven of our 19 community junior col- 
leges are involved in vocational programming. 

The increased interest in and growth of vocational education 
in the public school systems i^^evitably give rise to questions 
concerning the level or levels at which vocational education should 
be offered. Ordinarily, the problem is not posed until programs 
are initiated at both the secondary ^^ad pos^ -secon^. ery levels. 

With the initiation of exemplary career education programs 
in several school districts of our state, has come the realization 
that when students become more aware of career options open to 
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them and have a chance to test their interests and abilities # a 
vertical pressure is created to have more alternatives available 
for career preparation at the high school level with increased 
specialization becoming more important at the post-secondary 
level. 

In Kansas^ an administrative group representing all area 
vocational-technical schools and community junior colleges has 
been meeting regularly to solve the problems of articulation — or 
the problems of correlating programs at both levels. Results have 
been obtained with provisions for advanced placement of vocational- 
technical graduates in associate decree programs in community 
junior colleges through credit by evaluation. 

We believe this is a step in the right direction — recognizing 
all education as a planned, systematic flow of opportunities regard- 
less of the present occupation or the educational level of the stu- 
dent. 

Such a system should provide for: 

1. Youth, wanting to continue their vocational and technical 
education beyond the high school, may do so with assur- 
arce that little lost motion or duplication of course 
work will occur. 

2. Youth, who possess job entry skills after completing 
secondary programs, may enter into employment if they 
desire. 



3. Youths who have not taken high school vocational educa- 
tion progreuns, can enter beginning level courses at a 
post-secondary institution. 

4. Adults who are en^loyed may return for educational 
opportunities offered in evening programs of a short- 
term or specific-need basis. 

, We have more than 109,000 of these kinds of students enrol- 
led in our public institutions of Kansas. Recommendations of the 
Vocational Advisory Council of our state consistently have pointed 
up the fact that we need to re-orient o\ir resources toward serving 
a broader spectrum of our population than we presently do. 

For instance, only 25 per cent of our secondary students are 
enrolled in vocational programs; the rer^inder are enrolled in 
general or college prep programs, but only 15 per cent actually 
graduate with bachelors degrees in Kansas. 

The 1970 Kansas census showed that of the 25,602 twenty-year 
olds not enrolled in school, 6,695 had less than a high school 
diploma — which accounted for 26 per cent of this group. 

By way of comparison, in our workforce, 31 per cent have 
less than a high school diploma. This figure is decreasing. 

For long range planning, we accept the fact that for many 
individuals, conpletion of a high school diploma may not be a 
reachable goal during a normal time period. Others may not be 
motivated to get back into the educational stream until later in 
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life. While we must seek the continued education of every in- 
dividual as our forefathers wanted, we must recognize that many 
individuals do not fit a standard pattern as it applies to the 
educational system flow. 

Recently the Council of Chief Academic Officers, was estab- 
lished^ to ensure the smooth transition between area vocational- 
technical schools, comraunity junior colleges and our state-supported 
colleges and universities. This group is composed of the academic 
vice-presidents from all six colleges and universities and six ad- 
ministrators representing our 33 two-year institutions with voca- 
tional-technical programs. 

I see this group as a harbinger of things to come in education 
for Kansas, that is: career education concepts obliterating the 
false dichotomy between the academic and vocational areas as con- 
ceived in the past. 

I believe we can accomplish this task if we perceive career 
education as contributing to the following needs of people: 

1. The development of a positive self -concept of the 
individual through programs in career awareness and 
exploration so they might test their interests and 
abilities. 

2. Career preparation through vocational and academic 
programs. 

3. The preparation for their other roles in life such as 
civic and family responsibilities. 
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4. The preparation for the aesthetic needs of each individual 
which may include avocational and artistic qualities. 

We all have a responsibility not to hide from these needs and 
to proceed with perseverance . 

Working together we can continue our efforts to build a sound, 
solid educational foundation for our young people. We can do this 
for the young people of today and for future generations. 
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A THEORETICAL MODEL FOR POST-SECONDARY CAREER 
EDUCATION WITH EMPHASIS ON STUDENT NEEDS 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. It is a pleasure and a privilege to be 
asked to participate in your conference. When Dr. Daugherty called 
and asked me to prepare a presentation to this group # iny first re- 
action was to decline. I have observed over the years that we all 
make speeches, write articles, and make studies; yet, few of our 
pronouncements ever get into actual practice. My father used to 
tell me: "Talk is cheap — it takes money to buy whiskey." All of 
us need to put action behind our knowledge and know how. 

The challenge to develop a "Theoretical Model for Post- 
Secondary Career Education with Emphasis on Student Needs" excited 
me. X would have an opportunity to discuss a few ideas and con- 
cepts on this most important topic. It would help me to organize 
my thoughts on this matter while helping me to think through some 
of the concepts we are implementing at Portland Community College. 

The post-secondary career education model I propose is built 
on some basic concepts underlying education and society. These 
assumptions are not new to anyone at this conference, but I 
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believe it is well to consider them before building the model. 
The following then are some of the assrunptions which I believe 
are basic to any comprehenisve plan for post-secondary career 
education: 

-that if our society is to survive, it will need to 
provide an educational system which will allow each 
individual to reach his potential. 

-that man must have access to education o survive and 
that there are many approaches to th^ process, the 
public education system being only c ne coirponent of 
the educational system* 

-that all education in our society must have worth 
and dignity and be valued by our society. 

-that change in ovir society is a constant. Change is 
rapid and dramatic, and social institutions must find 
faster and better ways of adapting to societal needs 
for education. 

-that educational institutions c£ui no longer afford 
the luxury of operating institutions for a select 
few in the society. 

-that education is a process which brings about be- 
havioral changes in individuals. 

-that all education has worth to the individual. 

-that not all career education will take place on ' 
the caunpus or will be jonder the control of the edu- 
cational institutions. 

-that career education must be a continuous process 
and the student should have access to the educational 
institution throughout his life span. 

The key words in the title given to me for this presentation 

are: ''with emphasis on student needs. It is interesting to note 

how often we forget this element in our planning. ingress ion 
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of the educational establishment is that the student is usually 
"the last man on the totem pole" as we plan our programs. He 
should be FIRST. The student is what our career education program 
is all about. He is the reason we exist. Have you ever thought 
what a store would be like if it were planned for the managers / 
salesmen^ and clerks? Yet when we look at how we plan school 
facilities, our greatest efforts are usually concentrated on ad- 
ministrative and faculty offices/ restroomSf lo\inges, parking, 
etc. 

If the student is to be our concern , then our main thrust in 
planning must place the student in center stage. We need to con- 
sider his needs and wants. If our program is to be successful, 
we must start with the student who is our customer. 

Who then are the students who will be coming for post-secondary 
career education? What are they like? What do they want? They are 
a cross section of our communities — the dedicated, the confused, the 
disillusioned, the fast, the slow, the disadvantaged, the blind, the 
deaf, the young, the middle-aged, emd the elderly. They are cus- 
tomers with a wide variety of needs, wants, and interests. They 
come; they seek our help. Not all will come with clear-cut goals, 
drive, and enthusiasm. Some we will need to seek out, for many are 
reluctant to enter. Their past experiences with educational insti- 
tutions make them leary of the system. They are afraid, and they 
are not sure we can help them. Post-secondary schools must spend 
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more time and money seeking out these reluctant learners. We must 
find new ways to assist these people to obtain the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skills so that they can get into the mainstream of our 
society. It is the institution's responsibility to do this, and 
we can't put the blame for the lack of interest in education solely 
on the student. We can no longer put the lack of performance on the 
absence of quality students. We must be like a hospital which helps 
people to get well. What hospital do you know* that admits "well" 
people? 

The school must recognize that people are different and must 
adapt its programs, its services, and its organization to the 
students* needs. Post high school institutions must implement 
the concept of developing each individual to his highest potential. 
Our society CcUi no longer afford to waste human resources. 

Whatever the reason, more and more of our citizens will be 
entering our post-secondary institutions to avail themselves of an 
education which will help them achieve a greater earning capacity 
and a better life. Post-secondary institutions must be in reality 
open door educational shopping centers where all people can find a 
variety of prograuns atnd courses to meet their individual needs and 
interests. 
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STUDENTS — THEIR NEEDS AND WANTS 

If the student is to be the center of our concern, what is it 
that the student seeks; what is it that he wants from the institu- 
tion? It seems to me that the following are some of the basic 
elements which the post-secondary institution must recognize as 
what the student wants: 

Each student who comes to an educational institution needs to 
be assured that he will be treated with dignity. His needs ^nd 
interests are individual and personal and should receive careful 
consideration. Educators should refrain from labeling and cata- 
loging students. We are not in the business of sorting out 
students; our concern should be to give people the assistance 
they need to reach their goals with dignity and respect. Each 
student wants and should have the total support of the institution 
to help him achieve his goals. What kind of support are we talking 
about? 

Students want honest answers to their career ob j e c t ives and 
to the institutions* requirements to meet them. The institution 
can't afford to "play games" with students. The student's short 
term as well as long term goals must be recognized. All programs 
should be developed with performance objectives and the student 
snculd be able to move through the program at his own speed. It 
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should be possible for the student to move at his own pace and be 
given full credit for all previous learning and skills. 

Because of the wide variety, interest, capacities, and back- 
grounds of students, they must have access to adequate and readily 
available counseling, testing, and guidance service. These must 
be readily available and geared to meeting the needs of all of the 
stuaents. The school philosophy should be on getting students to 
the institution, assisting them to select programs, and having 
them achieve success, not failure. 

What I am bringing into focus is that any program for post- 
secondary career education must place high priority toward putting 
the student in the center of the educational operation. He needs 
to be treated with respect and dignity. Each individual must have 
the program planned to meet his needs, capacities, and interests. 
Let us not place the institutional requirements above that of the 
student. It is a challenge to the institution to help the 
student "get well" and to move out into the main stream of society. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 

If we are to build our career educational programs on student 

and societal needs, then we must also consider the following in 

constructing our theoretical model: 

-that education is a continuous process and that it 
begins at birth and continues throughout life. 
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-that career education is a part of the total process 
of education and that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to separate general education from vocational 
education. 

-that the en^hasis must shift from teaching to learning. 

-that we know a great deal about how people learn. They 
learn by different means and that individuals have dif- 
ferent learning styles. 

-that not all learning has to be under control of a 
teacher. 

-that the teacher is more than a dispenser of informa- 
tion and a controller of students. 

-that we have a technology for instruction and learning 
and that this makes it possible to adapt programs to 
meet individual needs and approaches to learning. 

-that the educational establishment must make some 
drcunatic changes in its organizational structure, 
approaches, and commitments, if it is to meet the 
needs of our students. 

These are but a few of the important facts about the teaching 
and learning process which must guide us as we build educational 
experiences and programs for the student. We know that each hviman 
being wants to learn and likes to learn. However he wants the pro 
gram to be centered on his needs; he wants to succeed; he wants 
approval and recognition. He is a human being with all of the 
qualities anc frailities that each of us possesses. Any educa- 
tional program must recognize and build its programs on these 
as3umptions if it is to be successful. 
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THE MODEL FOP A COMPREHENSIVE 
POST-SECONDARY CAREER EDUCATION 

What will it look like? How will it be organized? How will 
it attract its customers, the students? How will it deliver the 
goods? How will it adapt to changing needs? 

Many components are necessary for building the model* Insti- 
tutional commitments, personnel, facilities, prograuns, organiza- 
tion — here then are some of the in^ortant elements and concepts of 
a relevant post- secondary career institution as I see them: 

The Community as the Campus ^ For too long educators have 
looked upon the canpus as the place where education happens. For 
an effective career education program the total community will be 
regarded as the canpus« Its people, its homes, its businesses, 
its government, its shops and factories, all will be looked upon as 
laboratories for teaching and learning. The ceunpus will still 
exist, but it will only be one facet of the total educational 
system. The campus must interface the community. In practice 
the campus wilx flow through the community and communities will 
flow through the institution. 

The institution will need to deliver educational services 
wherever they are required. TV, mobile vans, phones, computers, 
will be necessary to tic together the total educational system. 
The student will be a part of the campus as he lives in the com- 
munity • 
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Open Door , The doors of the institution will be open to all 
regardless of their previous experience or ability. No student will 
be rejected. He may come to browse ^ to explore, and to avail him- 
self of the education he needs. 

Easy entry, exit, and re-entry . A student will be able to 
enter the program at any time, exit when he achieves his objective, 
and be able to re-enter at any time. Even if a student does not 
achieve his objective, he should be able to leave in dignity. 

Diagnostic center . This center will be the nerve center of 
the school. It will provide any student the opportunity to deter- 
mine his skills and knowledge in any program. It will provide 
opportunities for him to challenge programs and obtain credit for 
skills and knowledge he brings to the school. The diagnostic 
center will provide him with assistance in overcoming weaknesses 
in areas of demonstrated, defined deficiencies.. It will be staffed 
with learning specialists, counselors, and technicians to assist 
the student with any problem related to his learning difficulties 
or needs. 

Learning support center . Any program of education must pro- 
vide a variety of support services to the students and staff. 
With the wide variety of students, programs, learning and teaching 
scyles, all types of learning media and equipment will be needed 
Support the teaching and learning process. 
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Not only will there be learning and teaching hardware # but 
the human support will also be readily available. Technicians 
and specialists will become an integral part of the instructional 
team. The center will be more than a storehouse of equipment and 
material. It will be a dynamic and exciting place where teachers 
and learners can get assistance. The learning support center will 
work in close cooperation with the diagnostic center. 

Modular programs . All programs will be planned on performance 
objectives so that students will know exactly what is required for 
successful completion. Programs will be modularized to allow stu- 
dents to select the components they need. For exan?>le, in auto 
mechanics if a student needs carburetors and brakes to hold a job, 
these modules could be taken without having to take other modules 
in the progreun. 

Earn and Learn Experience . The school will be planned and 
operated to provide many realistic learning experiences. Areas 
such as the business office, food services # auto mechanics, book- 
store, computer services, health services, etc. will provide in- 
structional stations in the on-going operations of the college for 
students who have achieved basic skills. The student will be paid 
for his services, and he will be expected to perform at industrial 
and business standards. Students will assist in accounting, pre- 
p-^ring food, selling in the stores, data processing operations. 
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Articulation of programs > All career programs will be closely 
articulated with the secondary schools and other educating agencies. 
No gap should exist between the secondary and the post high school 
programs. The post-secondary school program will be built on what 
has been accomplished. The student will be able to move through a 
program as his skill and ability dictates. The time he spends in a 
program will depend on his performance. 

Where the school finds other agencies which can deliver career 
education services not available in the school, it will contract with 
those institutions to provide these services. The emphasis will be 
to provide quality career education at the least cost. 

The General Education Component . It is recognized that man 
does not live by bread alone. However; our past performance in 
requiring liberal arts courses for the career student, leaves much 
to be desired. This requirement has succeeded in forcing many stu- 
dents out of the institution because he could not carry, or did not 
want the "academic courses," although his work in the career courses 
was satisfactory. General education will permeate the institution. 
The facilities, the decor, the staff, the landscape, all will build 
a rich living environment for the student. Many activities will be 
offered to give students access to the social, political, and eco- 
nomic life of the community. Seminars, films, speeches, and other 
activities will give the student an awareness of a larger society 
outside their specialty. For example, in auto mechanics the economic. 
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social, and ecological impact of the automobile on society will be 
an important vmit of discussion and study. Students will be en- 
couraged to explore related economic, social, and political topics 
which relate to a career area. All career areas will have a core 
of learning experiences which will deal with the social, economical, 
and political aspects of being a citizen — voting, consumer credit, 
labor unions, management, taxes, human relations, etc. 

Specialists in the ''academic areas'* will be assigned to each 
career area to assist individuals or groups of students in specific 
deficiencies in math, science, English, etc. These specialists will 
be a part of the teaching and learning teeun. 

Taking Educational Programs to the People . Hany career 
programs can be more effectively offered in the comm\inity, the 
plant, the office, or the agency. These programs will have the 
Scune institutional support and recognition as those offered on the 
campus . 

Advisory Committees . No programs — be it economics or auto 
mechanics — in the career center will operate without a representa- 
tive committee of the persons who will eii?>loy the student. These 
committees will have definite guidelines as to function and re- 
sponsibilities to the institution and to the community. 

Educational Audits . Audits of all programs will be made 
regularly. These will be carried out by professional educators in 
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concert with specialists in the career area from the community. 
These audits will check all aspects of the program in much the 
same way that a financial audit looks at the financial operation of 
the institution. These educational audits will be an important 
factor in keeping the educational programs in tune with the needs 
of the society. The audits in education as in business, are not to 
convict people of wrong doing , but to improve procedures and prac- 
tices. 

Apprenticeship . These programs will be incorporated into the 
total program of the institution. The cooperative arrangement will 
make it possible for many students to take exploratory courses in 
these areas and obtain predit toward apprenticeship requirements , 
thus reducing the amount of required time for being an apprenti::e. 
Better use of facilities and equipment will result, and the appren- 
ticeship committees will have a committed group of students from 
which to select apprentices. 

The school will provide facilities which will be used coopera- 
tively by the institution and the apprenticeship program. This 
effort will provide a more economical operation by avoiding dupli- 
cation of space and equipment. But more importantly, it will be 
the melding of the career program with the apprenticeship program. 

Staffing . The key to success of a career education program is 
the people who staff it. All personnel will be selected on the 
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basis of skills, understanding, and coiranitment to the philosophy 
and goals of the institution. 

Each person will be considered an important part of the in- 
structional team. Everyone — custodian, secretary, technician, 
learning specialist, manager, media specialist, etc. will have 
responsibility for supporting the learning programs for the stu- 
dent. Each will carry out not only his specific assignment, but 
will also advise and assist in the teaching and learning process. 
Each person will assume responsibility for keeping his specific 
career skills updated by periodically returning to the business 
community for on-the-job experience. Periodic exchange of person- 
nel with business and industry will be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Continuous Operation . The school will operate around the 
clock, seven a.m. to midnight, and graveyard shift if needed, seven 
days a week. Only in this way can the school hope to meet the 
needs of all the people. Shopping centers discovered the fact 
that people have needs on Sundays, too. It is difficult for people 
to shop and buy if the store isn't open. In my model, the educa- 
tional shopping center will be open to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents so that they can obtain the education they want and need at 
any time. 

Placement and Follow Up . What happens to students must be an 
important concern of the school. Bec^^use of the need for continuous 
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education, it will be necessary for the career center to keep in 
close contact with its product. Each person should feel that he 
is a part of the institution throughout his life and that he will 
be welcomed back at any time for further skill development or en- 
richment. 

Just developing a good career program for the student is not 
enough. The center must market its product and stand behind it. 
Each student will be aided in finding a job. The center will 
maintain a conprehensive placement system which will be in touch 
with employment trends and available positions. It will not only 
help the student get a job, but will carry on a continuous follow- 
up on each student to deteinnine how well he is doing and to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of the individual career programs. 
This will involve a comprehensive data collection system and a group 
of field personnel to keep in personal contact with the employer. 

Industry and Business Training Center . Located on the cait5>us 
will be a training center which the community can use to up-grade 
its personnel. This center will provide facilities and support 
services for a manufacturer or a distributor to hold sales and tech- 
nical training sessions on the campus. This facility will be another 
step toward bringing the career education prograuns into closer re- 
lationship with the business world. The resource materials, equip- 
ment, and consultant contacts made through these industrial groups 
will be of great assistance to students in career programs. 
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Drive-In Learning Center , In most of our planning for facili- 
ties, we treat the automobile as a necessary evil at best. However, 
some businesses (banks, restaurants, movies) have capitalized on the 
automobile to house its customers while providing a service. Why 
shouldn't the school use the automobile in a similar way? A drive- 
in learning and information center will make it possible for the 
student in his car to get information, lectures, and demonstrations 
on career programs. 

The Community on Campus . Schools have a tendency to remove 
themselves from society. If career education is to be relevant 
and dynamic, it must become part of the everyday life of the com- 
munity. Tto effective career educational institution should have 
phases of the community flowing through it. Industries and busi- 
nesses should be encouraged to become part of the campus. Shops, 
stores, offices, and laboratories will be located on the campus, 
especially those related to the career programs offered by the in- 
stitution. These on-going business operations are to be an essen- 
tial part of the career education program. They offer an opportunity 
for realistic learning experiences and provide for honest education 
and business cooperation. 

Change and Innovation . It is a well known fact that the edu- 
cational establishment resists change and the change which does take 
place happens very slowly. It has been said that it takes at least 
fifty years from the time an idea is developed to the time that it 
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becomes practice in education. All of us are conscious of the rapid 
changes which take place in our society. These changes are so dra- 
matic that they have tremendous intact on social institutions. Any 
educational establishment which hopes to be in tune with society 
must be in a position to react to these changing social needs. In 
career education programs this fact is a significant one. Programs # 
instruction^ delivery systems^ technology^ and equipment, all must 
keep in step with the changing needs. 

Not only will this be necessary for the programs themselves, 
but will be just as inportant for the technology of teaching and 
learning. All staff members will be encouraged to experiment with 
new approaches to the teaching and learning process. Time and 
funds will be provided to assist personnel with this thrust. 

A support staff with media, planning, and program specialists, 
will be available to assist any staff member or student with proj- 
ects or prograuns to improve the teaching and learning process. 
The enphasis of this department will be to assist and to encourage 
new approaches. The motto will be: "Try to Find a Better Way." 
The department will continually monitor the effect on the institu- 
tion and attempt to upgrade the quality of the instruction and the 
learning environment. 

BARRIERS TO BRINGING THE MODEL INTO PRODUCTION 
Nothing I have pointed out in this model is new. Everyone in 
this room recognizes this fact. Why then is it that we find so few 
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educational institutions putting these ideas into practice? Re- 
sistance to change is the answer. It is a well-knovm fact that 
all institutions once established tend to resist change. They are 
inclined to operate in the directions in which they were started^ 
operate in the interests of those who run them, and are usually 
changed by forces from outside of the institution. 

If this post-secondary career education model is to get off 
the ground, it must remove the institutional barriers to education- 
time block, admissions, grades, general education requirements, 
graduation, credits, etc. We must also look to how we can modify 
the impact of all the forces which now are descending upon the 
educational institution. Accrediting agencies, state £uid federal 
guidelines can be a significant barrier to change and to allowing 
institutions to make individual explorations into improving career 
education. There is a tendency to make things alike rather than 
allowing for diversity. Is all this in the realm of possibilities? 
Is it possible to put together such an institution? 

Can we break with the traditional mold? I believe we can and 
what's more we have no choice — we must make some dramatic break- 
throughs. Either public career education will make the needed 
changes or society will find a way to provide the kind of career 
education it needs for survival. I believe the changes can be 
made. What is needed is creative, dynamic leadership. We need to 
point the way — we need to produce. Society wants us to point the 
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way. Everyone of you attending this meeting is in a leadership 
role and in a position to help bring about significant change in 
career education. 



IN SUMMARY 

The post-secondary career education model I have described will 
be student oriented. It will be marketing an educational product 
which the student wants and needs. The career center will be open 
to the convenience of the student and will be readily accessible. 
The center will be organized so that the student can enroll for ed- 
ucational units to fit his needs and be able to return whenever he 
wants more education. The career center will cherish its students 
and keep in constant contact with them to be sure they are aware 
at all times of the new products which are being offered. If the 
student cannot come to the career education center, the center will 
come to him. The student will be able to get educational learning 
packages delivered to his home, plant, or office. The educational 
shopping center will be on the forefront of change, always con- 
scious that if the student doesn^t buy, the institution can't stay 
in business. 

As I close this presentation, let me point out that these 
guidelines for a model for post-secondary career education are 
not just a dream, not a "pie in the sky" concept. 
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Our third campus for Portland Community College will be plan 
ned and built on these guidelines. We have the Icuid, the dream, 
committed staff members^ a committed Board of Directors, cuid an 
enthusiastic community. We may not be able to bring it all to 
fruition, but we are going to make the effort to plot the course, 
design and build the plane, train the crew, and make our first 
flight in 1975. 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY INVENTORY 
RESPONSES MADE BY STATE DIRECTORS 

On November 21, 1972 ^ a survey inventory was mailed to all 
State Directors of Adult and Continuing Education ^ Community/ 
Junior Colleges, and Vocational and Technical Education for the 
purpose of including ea ii groups* perceptions of the issues or 
problems related to implementing career education at the post- 
secondary level among the issues to be examined at the National 
Invitational Conference on Post-Secondary Career Education in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

For each of the 29 statements in the survey inventory, state 
directors were asked to respond to two questions: 

Question 1 — What IMPORTANCE do you place on the issue/ 
problem as it applies to career education 
at the post-secondary level? 
Question — To what extent do you believe your office 

would be the appropriate agency to initiate 
steps to help resolve this issue/problem? 
A total of 87 state directors returned the survey inventory: 
20 from adult and continuing education, 33 from community/ junior 
colleges, and 34 from vocational and technical education. 
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Several tables have been prepared to assist the reader in 
analyzing the results of the survey inventory. Table I shows a 
summary of survey inventory responses made by State Directors of 
Adult and Continuing Education> Community/ Junior Colleges, and 
Vocational Education. From this Table we are able to see that 
the three state director groups as a whole perceived "Changing our 
frame of reference from program-centered to student centered" 
(item 6) as either the "most important" or "important" problem/ 
issue, with "A disparity between the push and the funding for 
career education" (item 20) and "Staff development for career 
education" (item 28) tied for a close second. 

At the other end of the continuum the largest number of the 
three state director groups perceived "The incongruity in teacher 
certification requirements for the various institution types within 
a state; and/or reciprocity between states" (item 27) as either of 
"some importance" or "least importance" with "The conflict between 
single-purpose versus comprehensive institutions" (item 5) and "The 
tendency to ignore the role of proprietary institutions" (item 9) 
following respectively. 

The greatest degree of uncertainty among the three state 
director groups was evidenced in the problem/issue statement "State 
license and/or labor union requirements that limit the opportunities 
for cooperative work experience" (item 25). 
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It is also important to note that whereas 79 state directors 
reported "Changing our frame of reference from program-centered to 
student centered" (item 6) as either the "most in?>ortant" or 
"important" problem/issue, 50 (63%) felt their offices would either 
"possibly" or "not" be the appropriate agency to help resolve the 
existing problem/issue. A similar disparity exists in many of the 
remaining 28 stated problems/issues. 

Table II shows the rank order of "most important" and "impor- 
tant" problems perceived by state directors. A perusal of this 
Table would reveal that there is some disagreement among the three 
state director groups as to which are the principal problems/issues 
related to implementing post-secondary career education. For 
example, state directors of community/ junior colleges rank "Access 
to a comprehensive data base that will support institutional pro- 
grcun decisions as well as state-wide priorities" (item 23) as the 
number one problem/issue; however, state directors of adult and 
continuing education and vocational and technical education do not 
express a similar degree of concern. 

State directors of vocational and technical education rank 
"A disparity between the push and the funding for career education" 
(item 20) as the number one problem/issue, whereas the other two 
state director groups see this as a somewhat lesser problem/issue. 
Similarly, state directors of adult and continuing education rank 
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TABLE II: RANK ORDER OF "MOST IMPORTANT" AND "IMPORTANT" 
PROBLEMS/ISSUES PERCEIVED BY STATE DIRECTORS 







Adult & 
Con • Ed . 


Community 
Colleges 


Vocational 
Education 




Issue or Problem 


Rank 


N=20 


Rank 


N=33 


Rank N==34 




1 

X • 


goals of secondary, post* 
secondary, and adult and 
continuing career education 


A 


1 T 
X / 


•% 

■i 


ZD 




2. 


The distinction between 
the goals of secondary, 
post*secondary, and adult & 
continuing vocational educa- 
tion 


5 


16 


3 


25 


6 28 


3. 


The distinction between 
ceureer education £md 
vocational education 


2 


19 


8 


20 


6 28 


4. 


The assumption that post- 
secondary education is not 
legitimate unless it is 
"college level" 


10 


10 


10 


18 


10 24 


5. 


The conflict between single* 
purpose versus comprehensive 
institutions 


7 


11 


11 


17 


10 24 


6. 


Changing our frame of refer* 
ence from program-centered 
to student*centered 


1 


20 


2 


27 


2 32 


7. 


The organizational struc* 
tures within states tend 
to discourage cooperative 
activities 


7 


14 


4 


24 


6 28 


8. 


The absence of state*wide 
plamning for the various 
institutions which have 


10 


10 


3 


25 


9 25 



vocational education pro- 
grams 



Adult & Community Vocational 

Con . Ed . Colleges Education 

Issue or Problem 

Rank N=20 Rank N=33 Rank N=34 



9. The tendency to ignore the 10 10 13 15 
role of proprietary insti- 
tutions 

10. The absence of channels to 5 16 7 21 
identify, and strategies to 

use# community-based re- 
sources 

11. The failure to articulate 6 15 9 19 
the respective roles of 

State Directors for Com- 
munity College, Adult & 
Continuing Education, 
and Vocational Education 

12. The absence of competency- 7 14 8 20 
based proficiency exams to 

guide efficient student 
program selection 

13. The transfer of credits 10 10 5 23 
from one program to another 

and from one institution to 
another 

14. The role(s) of the colleges 6 15 6 22 
and universities in career 

education 

15. The role of State Advisory 6 15 14 14 
Councils 

16. The role of state or re- 10 10 10 18 
gional accrediting associa- 
tions 

17. Federal legislation which 7 14 3 25 
tends to show preference 

to various institution 
types 

18. The ratio of categorical 9 12 5 23 
to discretionary funds 



17 17 



12 22 



10 24 



13 



11 



7 
14 

8 



21 



23 



29 

27 
20 

26 



29 
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Adult & Community Vocational 

Con. Ed. Colleges Education 

Issue or Problem 

Rank N=20 Rank N=33 Rank N=34 



19. The ratio of develop- 
mental (or exemplary) 
to maintenance (or op- 
erating) funds 

20. A disparity between the 
push and the funding for 
career education 

21. The disparity between the 
push for career education 
and the availability of 
tested career education 
course guides, teaching 
materials, etc. 

22. The impact of "straight- 
jackef State Plans 

23. Access to a comprehensive 
data base that will support 
institutional program de- 
cisions as well as state- 
wide priorities 

24. Evaluation techniques 
that assign appropriate 
weight to produce (rather 
than process) criteria 

25. State license an4/or labor 
union requirements that 
limit the opportunities 
for cooperative work ex- 
perience 

26. Salary schedules which 
may imply one level or 
type of education Is 
more valuable thaiw 
another 

27. The incongruity in teacher 
certification requirements 
for the various institu- 
tion types within a state; 
and/or reciprocity be- 
tween states 



9 12 7 21 10 24 

3 18 4 24 1 33 

6 15 11 17 5 29 

8 13 8 20 18 16 
5 16 1 28 4 30 

7 14 2 27 7 27 

10 10 12 16 15 19 

9 12 15 13 16 18 

11 7 16 8 14 20 



Adult & Community Vocational 

Con. Ed. Colleges Education 

Issue or Problem 

Rank N= 2 0 Rank N= 3 3 Rank N= 3 4 



28. Staff development for 
career education 

29. Assigning the responsi 
bility for career edu- 
cation in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy 



2 19 3 25 3 31 

7 14 9 19 14 20 



"The distinction between career education and vocational education" 
(item 3) as the second ••most important "/••importamt" problem/issue ^ 
while state directors of community/junior colleges and vocational 
and technical education ranked it eighth and sixth respectively. 

Table III shows the rank order of problems/issues with the 
most responses to the alternative "I do believe office would be 
the appropriate agency to initiate steps to help resolve . . . ." 
as perceived by state agencies. Whereas there is some agreement 
among the three state director groups as to which problems/issues 
they believe their office "would be the appropriate agency to initi- 
ate steps to help resolve/' there also exists considerable disagree- 
ment. 

For example / state directors of adult and continuijag^education 
believe their office "would be the appropriate agency to initiate 
steps" to help resolve problems/issues of "The distinction between 
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TABLE III: RANK ORDER OF PROBLEMS/ ISSUES WITH THE 
MOST RESPONSES TO THE ALTERNATIVE "I 
DO BELIEVE MY OFFICE WOULD BE THE 
APPROPRIATE AGENCY TO INITIATE STEPS 
TO HELP RESOLVE . ..." AS PERCEIVED 
BY STATE AGENCIES 



Issue or Problam 



Adult & 
Con . Ed . 



Community 
Colleges 



Vocational 
Education 



Rank N=20 Rank N=33 Rank N=34 



1. The distinction between the 
goals of secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult & con- 
tinuing career education 

2. The distinction between the 
goals of secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult & 
continuing vocational edu- 
cation 



12 



11 



12 



21 



3. The distinction between 
career education and 
vocational education 

4. The assumption that post- 
secondary education is not 
legitimate unless it is 
"college-level" 

5. The conflict between 
single-purpose versus 
comprehensive institu- 
tions 

6. Changing our frame of 
reference from program- 
centered to student- 
centered 

7. The organizational struc- 
tures within states tend 
to discourage cooperative 
activities 



16 



15 



15 



12 



10 



13 



10 



20 



14 
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Adult & Community Vocational 

Con. Ed. Colleges Education 



issue or Problem ^^^Q Rank N-33 Rank N=34 



8. The absence of state-wide 
planning for the various 
institutions which have 
vocational education pro- 
grams 

9. The tendency to ignore 
the role of proprietary 
institutions 

10. The absence of channels 

to identify, and strategies 
to use, community-based re- 
sources 

11. The failure to articulate 
the respective roles of 
State Directors for Com- 
unity College, Adult & 
Continuing Education, and 
Vocational Education 

12. The absence of competency- 
based proficiency exams to 
guide efficient student 
program selection 

13. The transfer of credits 
from one program to 
another 

14. The role(s) of the colleges 
and universities in career 
education 

15. The role of State Advisory 
Councils 

16 • The role of state or re- 
gional accrediting asso- 
ciations 

17. Federal legislation which 
tends to show preference 
to various institution 
types 



5 4 6 11 3 16 

7 2 13 5 10 7 

4 5 7 10 8 9 

5 4 7 10 11 6 

7 2 8 9 11 6 

9 0 1 16 12 5 

6 3 10 8 12 5 

6 3 12 6 4 14 

8 X 7 10 14 3 

7 2 12 6 14 3 
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Adult & Community Vocational 

Con • Ed • Colleges Education 

Issue or Problem 

Rank N= 2 0 Rank N= 3 3 Rank N= 3 4 



18. The ratio of categorical 
to discretionary funds 

19. The ratio of developmental 
(or exemplary) to mainten- 
ance (or operating) funds 

20. A disparity between the 
push and the funding for 
career education 

21. The disparity between the 
push for career education 
and the availability of 
tested career education 
course guides, teaching 
materials, etc. 

22. The impact of "straight- 
jacket" State Plans 

23. Access to a comprehensive 
data base that will sup- 
port institutional 

24. Evaluation techniques that 
assign appropriate weight 
to product (rather than 
process) criteria 

25. State license and/or 
labor unior require- 
ments that limit the 
opportunities for coop- 
erative work experience 

26. Salary schedules which may 
imply one level or type of 
education is more valuable 
that another 



6 3 11 7 8 9 

4 5 11 7 8 9 

5 4 7 10 7 10 

6 3 12 6 9 8 

3 6 5 11 4 14 

4 5 2 15 5 13 

5 4 3 14 6 12 
9 0 11 7 8 9 

9 0 8 9 15 2 



I 

A 



Adult & Community Vocational 

Con, Ed, Colleges Education 



issue or Problem ^^^0 Rank N«33 Rank N-34 ' 



27. The incongruity in teacher 9 0 11 7 8 9 
certification requirements 

for the various institution 
types within a state; and/ 
or reciprocity between 
states 

28. Staff development for 18 3 14 4 14 
career education 

29. Assigning the responsi- 3 6 8 9 8 9 
^ bility for career educa- ^ 

tion in the administrative 
hierarchy 



the goals of secondary, post-secondary, and adult and continuing 
career education" (item 1) • State directors of commvmity/ junior 
colleges and vocational and technical education, on the other hand, 
are much less certain. ''The distinction between the goals of secon- 
dary, post-secondary, and adult and continuing vocational education" 
(item 2) and "The distinction between career education and vocational 
education" (item 3) are problems/issues which state directors of 
adult and continuing education and vocational and technical education 
feel their offices "would be the appropriate agency to initiate steps 
to help resolve" the problems/issues; however, community/ junior col- 
lege state directors are of a completely different opinion. 
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state directors of community/ junior colleges feel^ much more 
so than their counterparts in adult and continuing education and 
vocational and technical education^ their office "would be the 
appropriate agency to initiate steps to help resolve" the problems/ 
issues of "The transfer of credits from one progrcun to another" 
(item 13) and "The conflict between single-purpose versus compre- 
hensive institutions" (item 5). 



The results of the survey inventory reveal that each of the 
three state director groups recogrvizes and acknowledges the exist- 
ence of problems/issues related to implementing career education 

at the post-secondary level; however, there is considerable dis- 

j 

agreement as to the magnitude of these problems and the appropriate 
agency to initiate steps to help resolve them. 



CONCLUSION 
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POST-SECONDARY PROGRAM PLANNING 
IN A CAREER EDUCATION CONTEXT* 



The post-secondary level has emerged and is continuing 
to emerge as a critical dimension of career education. 
There is an cbvious and urgent need to coordinate and 
orchestrate the several elements of the present "systems" 
to more effectively contribute to the lifelong career 
development needs of people. The real reason for our being 
together is to more effectively meet "people" needs. I 
hope the primacy of people will dominate our thinking as 
we strive to evolve planning and articulating mechanisms 
in our conference and discussions. 

I would like to review quickly the need for career 
education, trace some of its antecedents, discuss major 
dimensions of the concept as it relates to post-secondary 
educational programs, and share with you the progress on 
the National Career Education Models as a context for 
discussing planning elements for optimizing career 
education at the post-secondary level. 

*Delivered by Dr. Ronald Daugherty on behalf of Dr. Robert 
E. Taylor. 
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NEED FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
To establish the need for career education, it is not 
necessary to enumerate in full detail the range, magnitude, 
or intensity of the problems currently faced by society and 
the educational profession in preparing individuals to 
become effective, contributing members of society. Post- 
secondary educators are acut.ely aware of and prepared to 
cope with such problems because you are where the "rubber 
meets the road" in career education. To highlight but a 
few problems, among youth we find truancy, alienation, drug 
addiction, unemployability, and, in too many cases, mis- 
understanding or total ignorance of the world of work. 
Dropout rates are reaching alarming proportions. Thus, we 
find individuals graduating or leaving schools ill-equipped 
to cope with the complexities of a modern technological 
society. 

At present, large numbers of high school and college 
graduates, as well as the recipients of doctoral and 
master's degrees, are unemployed, and everyone — students, 
parents, employers, and policy-makers, each with his own 
personal and institutional interests—is asking why. 
Substantial portions of the population lack fulfillment in 
their work, are locked into dead-end jobs, or are unaware 
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of possible vertical and lateral career transitions. Their 
current state of incapacitation is compounded by the fact 
that the educational "non-system" is neither structured 
nor equipped to assist them. Our educational delivery 
system is fragmented, disjointed, and uncoordinated. It 
does not parallel the lifelong needs of people for career 
development . ^ 

In addition to problems asscTciated with youth, scciety 
and the education profession must deal with problems common 
2unong adults. Men and women are faced with difficult 
problems in adjusting to and preparing for the dual roles 
of family member and worker. We witness adults faced with 
mid-career decisions and career redirection and those who 
have experienced an erosion in their employment skills. 
The need of these individuals for help in their future 
career planning and development is no less intense # ^nd 
the social, educational, and economic consequences of 
inaction are no less severe, than the needs of youth. Over- 
laying both these groups are the severe problems of the 
disadvantaged — those who represent the failures of our 
present social systems. 

At the same time, our position of leadership in the 
free world demands a strong economic base which, in turn. 
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requires new skills and increased levels of efficiency and 
productivity if we are to survive in world competition. 
The problem, then, becomes one of balancing the require- 
ments of society with essentigil freedom for individuals. 
And the urgent question before this conference is how do we 
more effectively articulate various elements of society and 
particularly the educational enterprise to meet diverse 
people needs. 

In my judgment, there are no ready-made panaceas or 
shortcuts to resolving the educational implications of 
these complex problems. However, career education, growing 
out of a heightened social consciousness and the research 
tradition of career development fused with concepts of 
vocational education, occupational guidance, and manpower 
planning, appears to hold considerable promise as a philo- 
sophical construct for orienting and deploying our educa- 
tional resources. It provides a needed conceptual framework 
and sets forth a new vigorous sense of purpose and mission 
for education. 

ANTECEDENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
To the casual observer, career education may appear 
to be a totally new conceptual focus for American education 
that burst on the scene full-grown and received initial 
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visibility and emphasis wheYi U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Sidney P. Marland, Jr., issued his call for "Career 
Education Now" to the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Houston in January, 1971. However, 
career education is not a totally new or revolutionary 
concept. It is the result of evolutionary development. 

Significant dimensions of the concept have historical 
roots deep in American thought and action. At least three 
major sources have contributed substantially to the 
evolution of careeF^ education as a major conceptual frame- 
work for American education. These three sources are: 
(1) statements of the major goals of education enunciated 
by various groups, (2) educational legislation reflecting 
society's collective intentions in this area, and (3) the 
accumulation of research findings concerning individual 
development. 

For a recent indication of public support for career 
education as a framework for American education we can 
look to the September 1972 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 
report of the latest national Gallup poll of public 
attitudes toward education.^ In attempting to determine 

^George H. Gallup, "Fourth Annual Gallup Poll of 
Public Attitudes Toward Education," Phi Delta Kappan , 
September 1972, pp. 33-46. 
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the American pviblic's view of the goals of education, the 
following question was asked: **People have different 
reasons why they want their children to get an education; 
what are the chief reasons that come to your mind?** The 
following are the responses and the percentages of respon* 
ents mentioning each in some form: 

Percentage 



Responses Responding 

1. To get better jobs 44% 

2. To get along better with people 

at all levels of society 43% 

3. To make more money — achieve 
financial success 38% 

4. To attain self-satisfaction 21% 

5. To stimulate their minds 15% 

6. Miscellaneous reasons 11% 



The sample for this study included 1,614 adults, 
which, according to Gallup, described a modified proba- 
bility sample of the nation. Interviewing was conducted 
in every area of the country and in all types of communities 
April 21-23, 1972. 

These responses to the question on goals of education 
provide strong endorsement and reinforcement on the part of 
the ptU)lic for career education. Judging from the 
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responses, education consumers want career education. 
Additionally, the responses seem to indicate that Americans 
are highly practical people who believe that education is 
the vehicle for preparing for all life's roles (the Jencks 
report notwithstanding) . 

DEFINING CAREER EDUCATION 
Although it is an evolutionary concept with many 
historical antecedents, career education is not a uiere 
repackaging of existing educational programs under new 
titles. It is a synthesis of the best of existing educa- 
tional practice within a new educational rubic encompassing 
career development. 

These are many characteristics of career education 
that have been identified by researchers and practitioners, 
but there has been no uniform definition of career education 
that has been overwhelmingly accepted and there is little 
likelihood that this will evolve within the near future. 
However, for an operational career education definition, the 
following tenets are proposed: 

Career education is a comprehensive 
^ educational program focused on careers. 
It begins with the entry of the child 
into a formal school program and continues 
in^to the adult years. 
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2. Career education involves all students, 
regardless of their career development. 
Career education introduces a new polarity and sense 
of purpose into education. It is viewed as a new paradigm 
for education f focusing on individual career development. 
Career education considers curriculum to be systemic, an 
integrated and cumulative series of experiences designed 
to help each student achieve: (1) increased power to- make 
relevant decisions sODOut his life and (2) increased skill 
in the performance of all his life roles. Specifically, 
then, career education is designed to capacitate individuals 
for their several life roles: economic, community, home, 
avocational, religious, and esthetic. It recognizes the 
centrality of careers in shaping lives by determining or 
limiting where one works, where one lives, one's associates, 
and other dimensions that are significant in defining a 
life style. Career education should not be viewed as 
another "add on.** It is not incremental or cross-sectional. 
It represents an infusion throughout the curriculum and 
calls for a restructuring and reorienting of the total 
education program. Career education should be viewed as 
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lifelong and pervasive ^ evolving with your leadership to 

permeate the entire education program. It is designed for 
2 

all students. 

In a macro sense, and in harmony with developmental 
theory r career education can be viewed at five general 
levels. Level one is pre-school through grade six^ when 
all young people ^ through their regular classroom activities # 
will have an opportunity to learn about the world of work^ 
the man-made environment, and technology, and begin to 
understand and appreciate the dignity of work and the social 
contributions made by various occupational groups and 
professions. 

The second level is the middle grades and in some 
cases may extend as high as the tenth grade. Here all 
young people will have an opportunity to systematically 
explore occupational options. 

The third general level of career education is the 
senior high school level, grades 10 through 12, where the 
major emphasis is on focusing choices and initial vocational 
preparation. This is the area in which we must continue to 



Keith Goldhaimner and Robert E. Taylor, Career 
Education: Perspective and Promise , (Columbus: Charles 
, Merrill Publishing Company, 1972) . 
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emphasize the development of salable skills , expanding and 
broadening good occupational programs and helping students 
make application of all subject aieas to their career 
development goals* 

The fourth and fifth general levels are directly 
related to your mission. They are post -secondary and 
continuing education. I would term these specialization 
and regeneration. Here community colleges, technical 
institutes, colleges and universities, proprietary schools, 
and the community as a campus are instruments for providing 
addit? -^nal career education options. These options should 
relate not only tc preparing individuals for initial employ- 
ment but should also provide programs designed to help them 
progress in their chosen career line or elect new options. 
Post-secondary regeneration must possess elements of the 
first four levels of career education. 

GOALS OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The concept of career education has been the under- 
lying philosophy of post-secondary education from its 
inception. The Assembly of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges recently reaffirmed these 
goals. Its report states that in developing their programs, 
community and junior colleges should: 
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!• Aim for the goal of equipping all their 

students for personal fulfillment, immediate 
gainful employment, or for transferability 
to a four-year college with the intent of 
reaching a defined career goal. 

2. Provide for working students the right of 
access to instruction at times and places 
convenient to them# and consider increased 
utilization of the external degree, life 
experience, and similar concepts. 

3. Include personal development and self- 
realization programs as an essential respon- 
sibility to their students, using appropriate 
people in the community as a resource. 
Faculty- staff-community-student relationships 
should be improved through these programs. 

4. Give equal status to student personnel and 
community services and to vocational, 
transfer, and general education. 

5. Consider the development of occupational 
education programs linked to business, 
industry, labor, and government a high 
priority. Increased opportunity through 
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work experience and/or cooperative education 

should be a major thrust. 

6. Utilize new concepts of education, serving 

as a learning center, personalizing, if not 
individualizing, the instructional process. 
Learning modules in varying forms (as to 
time and content) and other new techniques 
and technologies, will help to accommodate 
the broad range of needs among students to 
be served. 

7. Above all things, and at all times, be 

flexible and responsivr^ to change, in a 

continuing effort to provide more effective 

educational services. This requirement 

goes beyond mere reaction to changes in 

societal demands. We must also serve as 

initiators of change and new ideas in our 

communities. We must provide leadership to 

assist communities in determining their 

educational priorities as well as respond 
3 

to them. 



•^William A. Miller, Jr., "Jr. Colleges Told to Be 
Aggressive," The Chronicle of Higher Education , December 
11, 1972, p. 4. 
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without exception, these seven highly practical and 
critical goals for post-secondary education are congruent 
with the career education concept. They definitely 
strengthen the position of the community and junior colleges 
to contribute to the realization of career education by 
allowing them a range of educational tasks closely related 
to individual needs. 

THE CAREER EDUCATION MODELS 
The federal government projects that more than $104 
million will have been made available through a variety of 
programs for research, development, and the implementation 
of career education concepts by the end of 1972. 

There now exist four alternative conceptualizations 
of career education, or, more accurately, four alternative 
ways of delivering or facilitating career education goals. 
In a research and development sense, the four models may 
be viewed as alternative means of delivering on our career 
education commitments. The four models are the: 

1. Comprehensive Career Education Model (The 
School-Based Model) 

2. Employer-Based Model 

3. Home/Community-Based Model 

4. Residential-Based Model 
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The School-Based Model 

The U.S. Office of Education has designated The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education ^ located at The Ohio 
State University r as the prime contractor to develop, test, 
and install the School-Based Comprehensive Career Education 
Model. The Model is being developed in six local school 
districts selected by the Office of Education. They are: 
Mesar Arizona; Los Angeles ^ California; Jefferson County, 
Colorado; Atlanta^ Georgia; Pontiac^ Michigan; and 
Hackensackf New Jersey. 

For the purposes of the School-Based Comprehensive 
Career Education Model/ career education is defined as a 
comprehensive educational program focused on careers, 
beginning with the entry of the child into a formal school 
program and continuing into the edult years. 

The current scope of the CCE Model is to develop 
and test a career education system (K-12) in these 
districts. Present funding limits development to K-12; 
however f we have repeatedly requested funds for post- 
secondary development. We still hope to begin development 
in this vital area. 

During the 1972-73 school year, xt is anticipated 
that approximately 100 curriculum units will be field 
tested in the six local education agencies cooperating in 

72 
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this project. The majority- of the 85^000 students in these 
participating CCEM attendance areas will be included in 
career education curriculum units or some facet of career 
education. 

The Employer-Based Model 

The goals of the Employer-Based Model are: (1) to 
provide an alternative educational progreim for students, 
ages 13-18 ^ in an employer-based setting^ (2) to unify the 
positive elements of academic, general, and vocational 
curricula into a comprehensive career education program, 
(3) to increase the relevance of education to the world 
of work, and (4) to broaden the base of community participa 
tion, particularly by involving public and private 
employers, directly and significantly in education. 

The program will be operated by a consortium of 
businesses and other organizations, both public and private 

At tne present time four organizations have contracts 
to independently develop employer-based career education 
models. These contracts are being pursued independently 
in an effort to develop independent alternatives within 
the Employer- Based Model concept. These organizations are 
Research for Better Schools (RBS) , Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
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and Development^ Berkeley ^ California; The Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory ^ Portland ^ Oregon; and the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory^ Charleston ^ West Virginia. 

The Model has the capability of operating on a year- 
round basis and will provide for open entrance and exit of 
students. It is anticipated that the program will be 
operated by a consortia of public and private employers. 
Each consortium will encourage the assistance and active 
support of such diverse community elements as unions, 
schools f parents, PTA*s, and chambers of commerce. The 
program will emphasize educational experiences that take 
place in a variety of settings, such as laboratories, 
production lines, parks, museums, hospitals, and construc- 
tion sites. The aim is to make the community the classroom. 
Guidance counselors and prospective employers will, together 
with each student, plan a learning program consistent with 
individual interests and objectives. One hundred students 
were expected in October 1972 at Philadelphia. The Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development has 
about fourteen student enrollees in Oakland, California. 
Twenty-five students were expected in September 1972 at , 
Tigard, Oregon. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory will 
have approximately twenty-five students participating 
during the late fall of 1912 r 
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All of the employer-based career education programs 
have a coiranon program format in that the programs provide 
both the career skill development in real life occupational 
setting in business and industry and related academic 
training in the educational setting of a school. 

The Home/Community-Based Model 

The goal of the Home/Community-Based Model is to offer 
a career-oriented educational program to out-of-school 
youth and adults, who, for a variety of reasons, are not 
participating in regular school programs or who want 
additional learning opportunities. 

The primary strategy for reaching the out-of-school 
youth and adult population will be through the mass media. 
Once adults are motivated, agencies and programs must be 
set up that can handle the 'needs of these adults. These 
needs include central screening, counseling, training, and 
placement and necessitate working with employers and other 
national, regional, and local organizations that will 
participate in the guidance and operation of the program. 

This progrcun will attempt to use mass media to attract 
the attention of the adult-based population to the program, 
to assess the career education interests of the target 
population, to provide the target group information about 
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existing career education alternatives and resources / and 
to provide, where appropriate, skills related to engaging 
in career education • 

In July 1971, the Education Development Center in 
Newton, Massachusetts, entered into a contract with the 
Office of Education to carry out a program of research and 
technical support relating to a Home/Conimunity- Based Model 
of career education* The target date for beginning activity 
was fall 1972. Numbers of participants are difficult to 
estimate* Participants may drop in and out and some may be 
repeaters. Best estimates at present are 300 to 500 weekly. 

The Residential-Based Model 

The Mountain Plains Regional Education Center, recently 
established at the Glasgow, Montana, Air Force Base, will 
develop and begin to implement a resident career education 
program with services to disadvantaged individuals and 
families drawn from rural areas of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska who are trying to 
develop their economies. Progreum components in the 
residential-based model will include education, family life 
and community services, health and health services, economic 
. avelopment services, and research and evaluation 
activj ties. 
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Families selected for the program are provided free 
transportation to Glasgow. After arrival, . they receive an 
orientation, and an individually designed program is 
developed for each family. This progrcun is called a 
"prescription." This prescription is based upon information 
from individual interviews, personal data, interests, 
needs, aptitude data, and availability of facilities and 
activities. These prescriptions are changed as the 
f«unily*s needs change during their progress through the 
program. 

Entire family units and individuals are now reporting 
to the training site so that each family member can develop 
an appropriate career role through employment, study, home 
management, or a combination of these. Employment upon 
completion of the residency is guaranteed by the home state 
of each family. Experiences in developing and operating 
the Glasgow center will be utilized in assessing the 
potential for other kinds of institution-based career 
education programs. 

I mplications of the Alternative 
Career l^ducation Models 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to assess the full 

range of implications for each of these models, let alone 
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the synergism among them. However, the future implications 
of a successful School-Based Comprehensive Career Education 
Model are significantly magnified when considered in 
relation to the other three. In my judgment, all models 
are related to the School Model. The School-Based Model 
may be viewed as the formative developmental program 
provided for all children and youth. The other models 
extend the concept beyond the formal school and provide 
educational opportunities for individuals through all the 
successive stages of their lives. As now conceived, the 
models should provide opportunities for career development 
and preparation for any person, regardless of his age, 
regardless of the circumstances under which he must work 
and live, and regardless of the social or physical barriers 
he might face. 

ELEMENTS OF STATE-LEVEL CAREER EDUCATION PLANNING 
Career education is massive in its total implications. 
In thinking through the possibilities of career education 
for post-secondary educational programs, I •would like to 
mention several planning considerations. Many are self- 
evident but, because of their importance, need emphasis. 
They are both process and substantive in nature. Tha,t is, 
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some apply to the introduction of any major innovation, and 
others relate directly, or even uniquely, to the installa- 
tion of the career education concept. 

The Need for Dynamic State-Level Educational Leadership 
The successful development of the career education 
concept depends in large measure on the quality of leadership. 
There are many factors to consider in undertaking any major 
development or redirection in the state's post-secondary 
level enterprise. Typically, the number of factors to 
consider and their potential consequences relate directly 
to the degree of change, the number of individuals and roles 
affected, and the perceived relative advantage of the 
change. If we are to provide leadership in our states, we 
must sharpen our conceptualization of career education, 
establish operational goals within our own sphere of 
influence, establish priorities, allocate resources, and 
provide essential technical support within the context of 
coordinated state planning by recognizing the unique 
capacities and talents of other institutions and agencies. 
Leadership must initiate, structure, and create the 
atmosphere for a new, revitalized educational system whero 
all persons — youth and adults — will have ready access to 
relevant, contemporary, and meaningful education. 
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Use of the Knowledge Base that Supports Career Education 

Two basic types of knowledge should be exploited — 
documents and data. Information on career education should 
be gleaned from all sources # thereby allowing planning and 
development to build on earlier efforts. A critical 
review should be made of the knowledge base available 
through ERIC: Research in Education ^ Current Index to 
Journals in Education ^ Abstracts of Instructional Materials 
in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM) t and Abstracts 
of Research and Related Materials in Vocational and 
Technical Education (ARM) . Become acquainted with the 
"state of the art" papers ^ such as the review and synthesis 
papers published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational 
and Technical Education, e.g., Herr*s Review and Synthesis qf 
Foundations for Career Education and Budke*s Review and 
Synthesis of Ipformation on Occupational Exploration . The 
products of the national R&D centers, regional labs, and 
State Research Coordination Units will also be helpful. 
The Supportive Information for Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tion Model, a progrcun currently underway at The Center, 
provides a mechanism for obtaining career education and 
career development" materials for inclusion in the CCEM. 
Model. Many of the materials collected are appearing in 
the ERIC system. 
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ERLC 



Additionally, a management information system should 
be installed. Current and projected manpower needs and 
job requirements uhould be established and made available 
to planning personnel. More realistic career program 
planning can be projected in part on the basis of employ- 
ment data. Specific manpower information needs include: 
statewide status of labor force entry and re-entry; local 
utilization of governmental manpower funds; potential 
increase of job opportunities; impact of alternative 
income policies and programs; local occupational needs and 
employment opportunities; and underdeveloped human 
resources. 

In terms of a manpower forecasting model, career 
education planners should ensure that at least the follow- 
ing elements be included: 

1. Demand and supply forecasts. Forecasts of 
employer's requirements should be comple- 
mented by estimates of available supply 
within a certain geographic distribution of 
employment, including individuals within the 
vocatio!ial education system. Breakdowns on 
the supply side by age, sex, race, and 
possibly aptitude will be required to evalu- 
ate educational performance in meeting needs 
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of disadvantaged groups. Supplemental data 
on wage levels and trends, based on employer 
forecasts of scarcity in different 
occupations. 
2. Classification detail sufficient to match 
curriculum content with skill requirements 
of a given job or job cluster. 
'.3. Technology predictions detailed enough to 
allow expert assessment of required quali- 
tative and quantitative changes in curriculum 
generated by productivity changes. 

Allocation of Resources 

Initially, implementing career education can be 
expected to cost more in terms of resources than existing 
educational programs, althougji the long-range costs should 
not exceed five to seven percent of existing educational 
program costs if we ignore inflationary costs. This 
increased cost could realistically be reduced through 
better management of resources. 

State and federal decision-makers must be made aware 
that if post-secondary educational institutions are to 
remain viable and serve the many state and national 
educational pric.-^-ies, additional fun<?- must be made 
available to support increased operational facilities and 
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equipment qosts. 



Job Placement 

Post-secondary educational institutions should initiate 
an active and well^staffed placement service that provides 
for student counseling , career planning, job entry , educa- 
tional placement, and part-time employment. There should 
be a constant effort to place all students either in a job 
or in further education when they exit from the school 
system. Special purpose placement for the handicapped and 
disadvantaged are also needed. The types of programs that 
are and can be successfully centered in such a placement 
facility include work experience programs and cooperative 
education programs. The public often judges the effective- 
ness of educational programs largely on the placement 
^a^^e^ of their operation. 

The preceding emphasis on manpower forecasting, 
resource allocation, job placement, etc., emphasizes the 
need for an effective, efficient, and compatible manage- 
ment information system for secondary and post-secondary 
career education. The Center fpr Vocational and Technical 
Education, realizing the long-standing vacuum that has 
existed in the area of "management tools," has undertaken 
a long-term research and development program aimed at the 
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development of a comprehensive management information 
system. This effort, under the direction of Cecil Johnson, 
is being developed cooperatively with the states of 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Colorado. The final product 
should be a transportable management information system 
capable of providing management* type data in the manpower 
supply, manpower demand, resource allocation, student 
follow*up, program cost, and underdeveloped human resources 
areas. CVTE projections currently indicate that the 
svstem should be availcUDle for installation^ in 1974. 

Utilizing Career Education Advisory Councils 

In establishing concepts as complex as career 
education, the development of advisory councils is a high 
priority. These advisory councils typically jonsist of 
representatives from employers, labor, parents, students, 
and various governmental agencies. Advisory councils 
should serve post*secondary educational systems in a number 

of valuable ways: (1) render advice on curriculum content, 

J 

(2) advise concerning the facilities and equipment needed 
for appropriate training within a particular career 
cluster, (3) help ensure appropriate placement of existing 
students who have been preparing for careers in the various 
career cluster areas, (4) serve as a link between the 
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education system and the new resources necessary to make 
career education work, and (5) improve planning, coordina- 
tion, and evaluation. 

Assess Congruence of Current 
Programs to Career Education Goals 

Existing educational programs should be examined in 

terms of their positive contribution to the state's 

current and long-range comprehensive career education 

goals. The congruence of existing career preparation 

programs to labor market projections should be determined. 

Relevant segments of the programs should be retained and a 

restructuring process initiated to assure an educational 

program focused on helping the individual achieve his 

self-established career goals. 

Designation of 1202 Commissions 

The provision of Section 1202 of the Education Aiaend- 
ments of 1972, which requires states to establish post- 
secondary education planning commissions, is a current 
concern among state educational administrators. If the 
states want federal program money, the "1202 commissions" 
have the potential to control the building and growth of 
community colleges, direct course development in occupa- 
tional education, and draw up complete plans for post- 
secondary education throughout the state. The commissions 
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are also expected to take on some responsibility for 
administering the "bail out" emergency aid for financially 
troubled schools and the grants for improving post- 
secondary education. In addition, the 1202 commissions 
have a part to play in the administration of the community 
service, instructional equipment, and academic facilities 
programs. And finally, OE may decide to use the 

commissions to run the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 

4 

programs m each state. 

Each of you as state educational leaders have the 
opportunity to ensure that these commissions serve a 
positive role in the development of post-secondary career 
education programs. The laws and regulations are so 
flexible that each state can limit the activity of its 1202 
commission or give it full authority to take on coordi- 
nating and planning activities. 

Assess Alterative Delivery Systems 

The organizational implications of alternative delivery 
systems to achieve the goals of career education must be 
considered early by post-secondary education planners. 
Specific elements to examine include requirements for: 



"States Will Control Planning Panels," Education 
Daily , December 4, 1972, p. 1. 
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educational organization, administrative structure, policies 
and procedures, staff assignments, program relationships, 
articulation, and projected financial costs* 

Staffing poses the greatest problem to educational 
planners when they consider major change. Whereas in the 
past only the president, provost, and deans may have been 
selected from outside the system, the trend will be to 
include many other types of specialists at the management 
level that highly sophisticated concepts like career 
education will demand in the future.^ The development of 
effective •'temporary" staff patterns for post-secondary 
institutions may be necessary to effect the rapid change 
that career education and the society demand. 

Planning and Evaluation 

Someone once said: **It*s not the direction the wind 

blows but how you set your sail that determines in which 

port you drop anchor.** Without a comprehensive plan for 

ft 

implementing and operating a careeL' education program, the 
winds of politics, funding, inadc>quate leadership, and an 

5 

George N. Smith, Problems in the Organization and 
Administration of Career Education Programs (SpeecK 
prepared for the National Conference on Career Education 
for Professors cf Educational Administration, May 7*9, 1972, 
Columbus, Ohio), p. 12. 
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ever closer scrutiny by society ^ will leave the question of 
our education system's destiny as highly speculative. 
Explicit and detailed guidelines need to be develooed that 
establish parcuneters, thus reducing the effects of external 
forces on the plight of career education. 

Rigorous evaluation to assure effective and efficient 
delivery of career education goals must evolve. We can 
expect on the part of the public, the Congress, and others, 
a greater concern for accountcdDility for desired outcomes. 

Evaluation needs to be in the mainstream, internalized, 
not imposed, sporadic, and ignored. We need to fuse 
continuing mechanisms and procedures for evaluation into 
the organizational and administrative structure of career 
education . 

How do we make evaluation results (information for-— 
decision-making) a tool for state program planning and 
development? We should not view it as a mechanistic or 
ritualistic kind of activity, but rather a means to 
generate data needed to guide leadership in developing 
the kind of progreuns that we need. 

The kind of question being asked is not what are we 
doing good or whether it is of some value, but is what we 
are doing making the best use of funds? Is what we are 
doing the best alternative for individuals and society? 
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What are the economic returns? What are the benefits from 
various types of investments? In addition to the returns 
from educational programs, we might want to address our- 
selves to investments in program development, state 
leadership, administration, ancillary services, and teacher 
education. What are the alternative uses ol funds in these 
areas? 

It would be a serious mistake if we confine our 
activities in evaluation to looking exclusively at our own 
groups and not give consideration to the broader context 
an4 the impact of other educational programs, public and 
private. Certainly this has implications for data sources 
and for involvement as we proceed with the evaluation of 
state programs. 

Coordination with the Public, the Institutions , 
the ^Agencies, and the Consximers 

ConsidercJ^le articulation is needed to ensure maximum 

effectiveness and efficiency in our delivery of career 

education. Accurate student needs assessment and manpower 

forecasting are directly linked to the articulation ot 

post-secundary education systems at local, state, and 

federal levels with other educational and education-re] atea 

institutions and agencies. 
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Turning toward our initial emphasis on the primacy of 
people, it is important that we give additional considera- 
tion to developing continual, comprehensive, individualized 
transitional records that would follow individuals through 
the various levels and alternative channels of the educa- 
tional system. It does not seem unreasonable to charge 
each level of the educational system to provide an analysis 
and/or diagnosis of needs and concerns for each individual 
to be addressed in the next step, albeit advanced education 
or enf)loyinent. Such a 'culhulative, comprehensive system 
would allow both educators and employers to more effectively 
assess individual needs, capaJsilities , and aspirations, and 
to provide a working data base to enable the educational 
system and employers to more effectively assist individuals 
in reaching their goals and potential. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the needs for career education are urgent 
and obvious. In judgment, career education builds on a 
sound philosophical and theoretical framework. In the 
broader context, it may well provide the vehicle for 
revitalizing the American educational enterprise and re- 
establishing its relevance and credibility with society* 
Career education as a concept can be the vehicle through 
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which post- secondary institutions undertake a fundamental 
reformation of their curricula to make them more responsive 
to emerging needs and less dependent on the tradition of 
the lower division of the four-year institution. 

To be sure, there are many unresolved issues and 
questions in implementing career education. However, we 
need to face them. With respect to resources, we must find 
ways to re-allocate and re-establish priorities within our 
educational budgets. Further, if career education is 
successful in delivering on its promise, we can look to 
diverting resources from present investments in programs 
of unemployment, welfare, and correction. 

Many career education goals can be attained by 
changed attitudes in educational personnel, thereby 
injecting new polarity, purpose, and commitment. Recogniz- 
ing its stage of development, career education should be 
viewed as a pervasive and evolving concept. It is 
difficult/ if not impossible at this time, to explicate 
the whole range of interactions and implications inherent 
m the full implementation of the concept. It is obvious 
that post-secondary institutions will play an increasingly 
vital role in the implementation. More effective articu- 
lation is implied if not mandated. 
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As educcitors, as citizens, we must confront thebo 
problems, think them through, consider, shape, and 
evaluate career education so that it can keep its promise 
of fully capacitating individuals for their multiple life 
roles. 
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colleges." Now it is instantly apparent that this gem of infinite 
wisdom solved precisely nothing but provided a framework for aggra- 
vating and exacerbating all the previous wounds and problems. 

And yet, instead of facing up to some of the multitudes of 
problems that arose, both directors ignored them and blindly went 
their own ways until problems were so severe and the feelings so 
deep that these problems could not even be discussed. 

To force some coordination, the Legislature mandated that an 
assistant commissioner of education be responsible for the coor- 
dination of vocational education. A coordinating council was 
estcUblished which included representatives of elementary and secon- 
dary education, community colleges, vocational education, and 
several members of the Commissioner's staff. 

Decisions were made and problems began to get solved. But 
in the process, we made a remarkable discovery. Because the two 
directors could not or would not work out agreements, the decision 
making moved away from us, and members of the Commissioner's staff 
effectively took over the responsibilities for decisions which were 
best made at the division level. 

This clinical history of the evolution of an articulation and 
relationship problem in one state Ccui probably be duplicated many 
times around this country. 

It seems to be that in Title X of the Education Amendments of 
1972, Congress in effect mandates the same thing for all states 
that the Legislature did in my state. In the establishment of the 
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However, we serve the same voters and taxpayers, we criss- 
cross the same geography, we share in the scune heritage, we love 
anc^ renpect the same nation and creed, and we all seek to provide 
the same educational opportunity to our children and our fellow 
man. Yet each of the three groups work within a different sub- 
system of government and public service. 

In other words, the vocational educator should consider the 
entire public education system to be under the fine focus of one 
side of his binoculars, while the ''world of work" is kept bright, 
clear, cuid up close, in the other side. He should be the one who 
has the best understanding of the ciirrent and anticipated demands 
of the job market, the range of employment and career opportunities 
that exist, or may exist in the future, the understanding, educa- 
tional skills and vocational preparation necessary to move ef- 
fectively into the job market and through a career, as well as the 
resources that are available both in and out of public education 
to equip the youth or adults. Then, he should be the one who is 
both an advocate for and a constructor and evaluator of the com- 
ponents of the elementary, secondary, post-secondary and adult 
and continuing education systems and curriculum that make the 
right things happen. 

This means that the vocational education administrator, to be 
truly effective, will necessarily need to involve himself, whether 
' : not he is invited , in every level of research and data gathering 
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that leads to decisions regarding the opportunities and require- 
ments of the job market/ and the characteristics of the children^ 
youth/ and adults who will move into that market place. He must 
then proceed to insert himself into every level of decision making 
to insure that the structure ^ content ^ and thrust of the total 
system that evolves makes adequate provision for career awareness, 
the dignity and necessity of work, career exploration, and prepara- 
tion for a career. 

He must be prepared to do battle with the academician, the 
researcher, the fiscal officer, the commissioner, the legislator 
and the executive. He must accept the responsibility for deter- 
mining the need and making the total system respond to that need. 

The second major responsibility of the vocational education 
director must be to then "deliver the goods." He must have the 
commitment and the capability to move every step of the way with 
the education planner, the teacher trainer, the curriculum devel- 
oper, and the fiscal officer, whether the educational program and 
budget be for adults, children, youth, or special needs group, and 
supply the expertise and effort that fulfills the demand and the 
promise. 

Most of all he must keep his own house in order, deliver 
quality vocational counseling and training, continually evaluate 
the effectiveness of his programs, and report the results. 
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The community college director then has it easy. All he 
must do is put down civil wars and lesser disorders, and see to 
it that the budget is appropriately underwritten, and balanced 
between the warring factions. 

No, seriously, I see the role of the administrator of com- 
munity colleges as being quite different and equally important 
and difficult, if career education is to be effective at the 
post-secondary level. 

If Texas is anywhere representative of the whole, any post- 
secondary state plan and program for career education will be 
quite complex. Whereas the vocational administrator has the task 
of impacting on and designing and inserting concepts into the 
three systems, the community college system must sit on top as a 
separate system that receives the successes and failures of the 
other two systems. It must have provisions for both a continuance 
of that career education process that has been reasonably success- 
ful and for a "start from scratch" process that picks up the un- 
oriented and untrained, and maybe undereducated individual, and 
provides him a "crash program" in a relatively short period of 
time. 

So, I see the role of the community college dean or director 
as being that of being both the blessed and the damned. If the 
vocational educator has done a good .jLob ir* his advocacy role and 
his provider role, the community college director can concentrate 
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on a reasonably efficient process that picks up the aware and well- 
adjusted youth or adult andr with the tools and data provided ^ 
deliver the education and training appropriate to the intelligent 
desires of the student and the field of career opportunities and 
higher education, while continuing the awareness phase. 

More likely he is going to be dealing with a "mixed bag" of 
individuals lined out and ready, prime prospects for a false start, 
and underachievers who have real needs and desires, but inadequate 
educational, social, and psychological preparation. 

I do not think that the community college system can be either 
a "catch all" or all things to all people. Certainly it must have 
a degree of flexibility but to accept the full responsibility for 
both post-secondary education cuid the complete range of remediation 
would guarantee a failure to meet objectives and allow the "buck" 
to be continually passed from one level to another. 

So, the community college dean or director must be willing 
to accept the role of assessing the needs and desires of the col- 
lege age population and pass the buck back to the director of pub- 
lic education or over to the director of adult and continuing 
education when and where it becomes obvious that the system is 
not working. 

I do not subscribe to the "open door college" concept if it 
means that the college must enroll and continue to serve any in- 
dividual for any program who meets the age requirements and can 
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find his way to the college. At least not as far as piiblicly 
supported colleges are concerned. Now that our system of higher 
education has locked on to vocational education our pride in this 
great system can grow, and grow, as long as we have the €Ut)ility 
to manage it efficiently and make it responsive to real needs. 
But post-secondary must mean "upward and onward, not "in and 
out," "up and bounce back down," or "up and around and around." 
It must stand for sensible progression toward individual goals 
and societal needs. 

So, if there is to be sensible progression and efficient 
management, there must be an understanding of the total system 
and a full utilization of that system, including the public 
elementary and secondary education system, the higher education 
system, the vobational conponent that spans the two, and the 
adult and continuing education system that provides alternatives, 
meets special needs, and draws from and taps into each of the other. 
I could make a whole presentation on non-public educational re- 
sources that must also be considered. On-the- job-training in 
industry, apprenticeship programs in labor, and institutions of 
non-profit or proprietary nature, are exan^les. 

The community college system administrator should participate 
directly in tne development of the state career education plam and 
should be invited to do so* He should have responsibility for 
overseeing the inplementation of that plan. He should identify 
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needs for supportive and remedial efforts on the part of secondary 
and adult and continuing education, and he should promote the pro- 
vision of those services through administrative and legislative 
channels. And he should be fully prepared at all times to promote 
the utilization of community college expertise, facilities and 
resources generally in carrying out the goals and objectives of a 
comprehensive cooperative state system of career education. 

To sum this all up, I would say that vocational education 
must be both advocate, a technical expert and provider of services, 
and the watchdog of career education. The community college system 
must be an upper layer, a recycler, and a sounding board for the 
success of the entire system. 
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MY PERCEPTION OF THE 
ROLE(S) OF MY COUNTERPARTS 

That title gives me much latitude. . .and this speech has 
given me much agony. 

I was ten^ted to "cop out" and use a theoretical approach 
to the topic, but on further consideration I realized that it 
would be a shame not to come to grips with the very real frictions 
that have existed between the vocational education and community 
colleges. My colleagues wonder, for example, why there has not 
been more direct cooperation between vocational education and 
community colleges in most states; and why, in many cases, have 
state agencies overridden attempts at the local level to develop 
cooperative relationships and fostered a spirit of separatism. 
Since such problems and attitudes have existed, it would be a 
shame to ignore them at this time and instead, deal with theories 
and platitudes. 

So I propose to take a bit of license with the assigned topic 
and to use one state as an example of the way problems and fric- 
tions have developed between the state agencies for community col- 
leges and vocational education. And in so doing, to relate rather 
candidly how the community college director perceived some of those 
problems . 
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There have been problems. In fact^ an almost adversary re- 
lationship has existed in some cases. But at the outset, I should 
like to make it clear that I recognize that it takes two to tango 
and the community college director was a part of those problems 
. . .in retrospect, perhaps a more important part than he would 
like to admit. 

To understand some of the problems I shall describe, you 
need to know a little about the organization and background of 
this state. Community colleges arrived on the scene in 1957, fol- 
lowing a two-year study of the development of a state -wide plan. 
At that time, the Department of Education was basically an ele- 
mentary and secondary organization and consisted of divisions of 
administration and finance; curriculum; and vocational and adult 
education. To these three was added a division of community col- 
leges which, since it fell outside of the elementary and secondary 
field, was pretty much an autonomous unit. In this example, voca- 
tional and adult education will generally be considered together 
since the two are a part of a single division and under a single 
director . 

The law which set up community colleges assigned them a com- 
prehensive role, requiring that they should offer (1) university 
parallel education, (2) terminal education in vocational and 
technical fields, and (3) programs of adult education and com- 
launity service to meet the needs of the people. 
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At the outset there were few problems. The state office for 
adult education had been active in the promotion of the community 
college system, and seeing the community colleges as promising 
vehicles for expanding opportunities for education for adults was 
very positive and helpful in development t*. . state plan. Since 
the community college occupational offerings were largely in tech- 
nical areas at the post-high school level, there were no conflicts 
with or duplication of existing vocational programs. In fact, it 
was the interpretation of the director of vocational education 
prior to the Vocational Amendments of 1963 that since college 
credit was being offered for technical programs, these were not 
"of less than college grade" and, therefore, that division was not 
concerned, nor was it able to give financial or staff assistance 
in developing those programs because of the limitations in the 
then existing federal legislation. At the time* that seemed to 
me to be a very narrow viewpoint; but the colleges proceeded on 
their own to develop programs in health occupations and in the 
technologies without the benefit of federal funds and without any 
assistance from the program persons in the vocational division. 

Then came the Vocational Amendments of 1963, and suddenly my 
counterpart discovered he had an interest in the programs of com- 
munity colleges. Later when 13 local school districts designated 
their community colleges as area vocational schools, there was 
more interest. 
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During this period, problems began to develop. We found 
the philosophy of the vocational educators to be at variance 

. ,1 t of the community college division. We believed the 
role of a state agency was to provide the resources and a frame- 
work that would release the creativity of people at the local 
level to meet the educational needs of their community. Our 
counterparts In the vocational division, often coming out of a 
background of Industry and labor, felt that their role was to be 
supervisors, and that the teachers and local administrators 
needed specific direction. Instruction, and supervision In order 
to do a responsible job. 

We foxrnd some vocational educators to be Insecure and some- 
what defensive because we had graduate degrees, while their 
degrees came from the school of experience. We found this Inse- 
curity expressing Itself In many ways. It led thei? to be secre- 
tive, and we found It very difficult to^flnd out how decisions 
were made regarding community colleges or to be a part of those 
decisions. We also found It to bS difficult to get reports on 
what decisions had been made. Tals secrecy and lack of Involve- 
ment naturally led us to believe that community colleges were 
not being treated fairly In the allocation of federal funds. 

They tended to be bureaucratic. Because of a long history 
of federal funding, they had built up a staff that was many 
times larger than the five to ten people we had. We felt that 
the Parkinson's law was In effect and that their workload always 
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expanded to just a little more than they felt could be handled 
with the existing staff. It seemed to us that they were engros- 
sed in reports, paper work, and regulations which tended to 
dictate the input and the process at the local level, and ex- 
tracted a heavy price in regulations for the small percentage of 
federal vocational funds going into the programs. 

Another factor which caused friction was the fact that our 
counterparts were responsible for the allocation of instructional 
units used to fund all vocational education in the state except 
that conducted in community colleges which was funded as a part 
of the total community college formula. Thus, for other elements 
of the system, our counterparts were in a supervisory or adminis- 
trative role. I;; carrying out their responsibilities to allocate 
units, they were able to exercise considerable authority to assure 
that local agencies provided quality education — as perceived by 
the state agency. This supervisory role was not possible with 
the community colleges, and insecurities were heightened and 
frictions developed as they were forced to work with community 
colleges in a consulting role in which they were most uncomfort- 
able. As a result we felt that priority was being given to 
institutions over which our counterparts had supervisory control, 
and community colleges were being discriminated against in sup- 
port for new and expanded programs. In fact, the few staff mem- 
bers in the vocational division who were supportive of community 
colleges soon found themselves in disrepute with their colleagues. 
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and ultimately found it more pleasant to move on to other enploy- 
ment. 

At the same time, we were viewed as arrogant academic snobs # 
and most of the folks who had been given the responsibility for 
occupational education in community colleges were viewed as aca- 
demic types who knew not the first thing about vocational educa- 
tion; who knew not how to use an advisory committee; who put too 
much emphasis on general education at the expense of essential 
skill training; and who were trying to dilute vocational educa- 
tion to make it trcinsferable to upper division institutions. 

But in spite of these imagined shortcomings on our part, we 
found our counterparts to be oriented toward some outmoded con- 
cepts as pushing agriculture as a vocational program in an urban 
society, being concerned mainly with skill training in a highly 
technological society, and training too many repairmen for a 
throw- away society. 

We found that when we made suggestions for change or ques- 
tioned the procedure our counterparts hid behind "the state 
plan,** which we were led to believe was engraved on tablets of 
stone and hemded down from Mt. Washington. 

During this time, we also discovered that our counterparts 
really didn't believe in comprehensive institutions, but believed 
rather in separatism for vocational education, feeling that voca- 
tional education in a comprehensive institution would be a second 
class citizen and would never be give the appropriate emphasis. 
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In fact, they were sure that we would house vocational programs 
in abandoned war surplus buildings, pay vocational faculty mem- 
bers less than academic faculty members, and equip the shops 
only with government surplus equipment. They also felt we were 
skimming money off the allocation for adult and vocational edu- 
cation and using it for other purposes, and that the only reason 
we were in the vocational and adult field was so we could make 
additional money for the more respectable academic programs. 

Of course, we knew this was not true. We knew that voca- 
tional education could never be accepted by society nor meet the 
needs of society xintil it got out of its separate institutions 
and back into the main stream of American education. 

We also developed problems about data collection. Our 
counterparts compiled interminable reports which they said had to 
go to Washington. They collected data on instruments using data 
categories that were developed for high schools, and that were 
entirely inappropriate for community college programs. Many of 
these forms could not be filled out by college records systems, 
so we ended up with two sets of data which didn't agree. This 
csueed friction, and it caused credibility problems for both of 
us. We knew that they were inflating enrollments by using the 
svumnary of course enrollments and calling it unauplicated head- 
count; and they knew that our data did not clearly distinguish 
between vocational and transfer students. The public did not 
know what to believe. 
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Then in 1968, our state proposed a governmental reorganiza- 
tion act and the Legislature was concerned about a logical organi 
zation for the Department of Education. We felt that a logical 
organization would consist of three d visions, representing the 
three delivery systems for education in our state — the elementary 
and secondary schools, the community colleges, and the state uni- 
versity system — with the Commissioner of Education having a re- 
search coordinating unit for vocational education on his staff 
and placing the ultimate responsibility for this program coordina 
tion at the Commissioner's level. Naturally, our counterparts 
took great exceptions to this idea, assuring one and all that 
there had to be a separate vocational organization or else the 
academicians would take over and vocational education would disap 
pear. 

In the end, the Legislature did establish tour divisions, 
three relating to levels of education and one to a program. In 
implementing this organization, the responsibility assigned to 
the director of vocational education was ''such powers, duties, 
responsibilities, and functions not otherwise assigned by law as 
shall be necessary to insure the greatest possible coordination, 
efficiency, and effectiveness of vocational education." At tne 
same time, the director of community colleges was assigned "such 
powers, 4uties, responsibilities, and functions not otherwise 
assigned by law as shall be necessary to insure the greatest pos- 
sible coordination, efficiency, and effectiveness of community 
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colleges." Now it is instantly apparent that this gem of infinite 
wisdom solved precisely nothing but provided a freunework for aggra- 
vating and exacerbating all the previous wounds and problems. 

And yet, instead of facing up to some of the multitudes of 
problems that arose, both directors ignored them and blindly went 
their own ways until problems were so severe and the feelings so 
deep that these problems could not even be discussed. 

To force some coordination, the Legislature mandated that an 
assistsmt commissioner of education be responsible for the coor- 
dination of vocational education. A coordinating council was 
established which included representatives of elementary and secon- 
dary education, community colleges, vocational education, and 
several members of the Commissioner's staff. 

Decisions were made and problems began to get solved. But 
in the process, we made a remarkable discovery. Because the two 
directors could not or would not work out agreements, the decision 
making moved away from us, and members of the Commissioner's staff 
effectively took over the responsibilities for decisions which were 
best made at the division level. 

This clinical history of the evolution of an articulation and 
relationship problem in one state can probably be duplicated many 
times around this country. 

It seems to be that in Title X of the Education Amendments of 
1972, Congress in effect mandates the same thing for all states 
that the Legislature did in my state. In the establishment of the 
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1202 Commission, Congress had said, in effect, to vocational edu- 
cators, to community college educators, to university educators, 
and to adult educators, "a pox on all of your houses. Since you 
are not willing to put the welfare of the citizens and youth of 
this nation first, and to find ways to work together to utilize 
resources effectively, and to provide the needed occupational and 
career education, we will establish a new agency to assure the 
various agencies do work together or to make coordinating de- 
cisions for them." 

Gentlemen, we have a challenge. Jointly we represent what 
are probaJ^ly the most popular programs and components of the en- 
tire American education system. In the states where coiiqprehensive 
community colleges have been established, they are popular because 
they have taken education to the people; they have been concerned 
with the development of human potential; they have helped people 
learn to live as well as to make a living; and they have pioneered 
innovation and renewal of education and of educational programs 
for youth and adults from all walks of life. At the same time, 
vocational education has never been stronger or more popular, and 
adult and continuing education may well be the wave of the future. 
But the cold hard facts of economic life are catching up with us, 
and the public realizes that more education is not better educa- 
tion and that more of the same is not adequate. 

If we work together as partners, the various provisions of 
Title X and the career education concept present us with an 
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unparalleled opportunity to be a dominant force for the renewal 
and reform of education in this country. But the key words are 
" if we work together . " 

I am convinced this can be done. I aiq. convinced it will be 
done. But it will not be easy. There are some very serious is- 
sues which must be resolved state by state. 

First is the relationships between our officer. A continued 
power struggle is certainly no solution. Formtr Gt^vemor Oglesby 
of Illinois observed that change will take plac.a on.ly if the status 
quo is more painful. I submit that the status quo in our relation- 
ships is now the more painful and that we must join hands and to- 
gether become educational leaders and change agents in our re- 
spective states. 

Second, the matter of information and management data con- 
tinues to be a serious problem, perpetuated by the fact that the 
U.S. Office of Education still has a dual reporting system, with 
community colleges being asked to report on the basis of HEGIS 
categories and vocational agencies being asked to report on the 
basis of Hemdbook VI categories. I am informed by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics that 1976 is the goal for the 
elimination of this dichotomy, but in the meantime, community col- 
leges are being driven up thp- wall trying to crosswalk data between 
the various categories in order to get appropriate data for each 
system without complete duplication of data collection. Pending 
1976, we all have to exercise patience, tact, tolerance and 
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understanding if we are to keep the matter of data collection 
from continuing to be a devisive influence* 

Third, we must respect and understand the different per- 
spectives with which we view our roles* Community college direc- 
tors are responsible for institutions which generally are coit5>re- 
henslve, offering programs parallel to the university; offering 
adult and continuing education; offering college level occupational 
and in many cases, a high school cmd post-secondary vocational 
education, while vocational and adult directors are concerned with 
programs that cut across all levels and many types of institutions. 

I submit that although we may view our roles differently, and 
we have different administrative responsibilities, our larger role 
as state educational leaders gives us far more in common than we 
have generally understood* 

In conclusion, may I go back to the case study and report 
what I hope is the final chapter. Six months ago, the directors 
of vocational education and community colleges finally recognized 
that each was a reasonable, responsible human being, that neither 
could effectively carry out his responsibilities without the co- 
operation and support of the other, and that lack of cooperation 
was eroding the performance and the credibility of each, or perhaps 
they singly recognized the wisdom of Confucius when he said, "He 
who slings mud, loses ground." As a first step they agreed to 
^uoet regularly each Monday for lunch on a combination social and 
professional basis* 
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I cannot report that all the problems have been solved, or 
even discussed « I can report, however, that so much is being done 
on a mutual basis that the external coordinating committee has 
virtually ceased operation. 

And as a post-script, I can report that at the lunch on 
Itonday of this week, the main item of business was a review of 
the manuscript for this presentation. 
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THE ROLES OF STATE DIWICTORS OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

We are here in this conference to find ways that we can all 
work together to build a coordinated program of vocational/ tech- 
nical, occupational/ and/or career education. If emy one of the 
groups present here today — those representing the junior and com- 
munity colleges, those representing state boards of vocational 
and technical education, or those representing adult and basic 
education — are here to attempt to find ways in which you can cir- 
cumvent the other, then we are wasting our time and might as well 
go home. I am well aware that >^en those who represent junior 
and community colleges meet together, a favorite topic of conver- 
sation is how all junior and community colleges are being shorted 
by the allocations of fvinds from state boards of vocational and 
technical education* When state directors and other vocational 
educators meet together, a favorite topic is the threat of the 
higher education people to vocational emd technical education. 
When adult basic education directors meet and discuss their pro- 
blems, again, a favorite topic of conversation, I'm told, is that 
vocational education programs want to completely usurp programs 
of adult basic education. This may be an overstatement in some 
respects, but it is getting right to the point in othBjC respects. 
I am of the opinion that if these three groups here today don't 
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find ways in which they can coiaroxinicate^ can each have a part of 
the program^ and can work cooperatively with mutual respect for 
each other's programs that the congress and the state legislatures 
are going to take a hcmd and take certain measures that probably 
none of them are going to like. 

When Richard Mallard/ writing in the December-January issue 
of "Community and Junior College Journal /" addressed himself to 
the topic of "The Need to Coordinate State and Federal Support," I 
thought he was right on target when he said, "When post secondary 
education affected a relatively small portion of the population , 
coordination was not a major state or national concern. Today 
public concern with a quality cmd diversity of education to meet 
the variety of career and manpower needs has made coordination 
within the states essential if the post secondary educational 
systems — public, private, and proprietary — are to meet the needs 
of society." In this curticle, he went on to mention that the 
first factor that has to be recognized in these united states is 
the plurality of various states. There are fifty different states 
and each of the fifty states has different problems and structures 
and vAiile the problems cuid structures among ^he states are analo- 
gous, they are not identical. They differ in level of family in- 
come, economic structure, urban and rural mix, diversity of ethnic 
heritage, and systems of post secondax^ educational delivery. No 
one solution or structure will fit all fifty states. The consti- 
tution of our country leaves the responsibility for education to 
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the states; hDweyerr because most ot the states will not complete- 
ly accept this responsibility, the ]?ederal goyernnjent has had to 
take a very strong position in many areas in order to get the 
states to wake up to their responsibility. Vocational and techni- 
cal education is one of these areas in which the Federal govern- 
ment has had to take a strong position. 

Most of the states have a series of coioroon problems. Having 
been the former president of a junior college, I believe I have 
license to make the statement that one of the common problems has 
been that junior and community colleges historically did not 
accept the responsibility for vocational and technical education; 
thus, in mauiy instances, other departments of education had to 
push or sponsor the occupational education programs in their re- 
spective states. While most of these same junior and community 
colleges have now accepted a new philosophy in regard to voca- 
tioral education, the fact that they have waited so long to accept 
this responsibility is creating some problems in various states. 
Another problem that seems to be a common one is that post second- 
ary education no longer axiomatically has first priority. The tax 
bases of the states have not kept up or have not increased propor- 
tionately with rising costs, problems of increasing costs, or in- 
creasing enrollments. As a result, conflicting priorities are 
being replicated in educational circles all over the country. 
Mallard, in his article, indicates that if the Rodrigues case is 
decided by the Supreme Court in favor of the plaintiffs and if 
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states are forced constitutionally in the direction of full state 
funding of elementary and secondary education r the competition 
for state dollars in education will be that much greater. Add to 
this a growing public demand for accountability in post secondary 
education and the picture becomes even more complex. What is 
clear is that statewide planning and coordination for all educa- 
tion is crucial if post secondary educational priorities are to 
be kept sufficiently high to meet the diverse confident. Such 
planning must involve people frcm all levels of education and 
perhaps from all walks of life. If duplication exists or if the 
chemce of duplication exists- then such planning and coordination 
is an absolute necessity. 

The result of statewide plcuining also has implications for 
control. If statewide planning becomes a reality in any state, 
then the responsibility for some rigid stsmdards in terms of ap- 
proval of progrcuas and the fact that all institutions cannot 
offer all programs meams that somebody must have the authority to 
regulate the nund^er of programs that may be offered. As you well 
know, most institutions see their role as meeting all the needs 
of all the people at all levels without regard for what other in- 
stitutions or agencies are doing. They believe that they, indi- 
vidually, ought to have the right to do what they wamt to do at a 
particular time and that the state ought to furnish the funds for 
them to do it. Within the context of statewide planning, control 
over the approval of prograuns is a critical factor. How well the 
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legal planning agencies in the states are able to work in this 
context will, of course, dictate the success of the various 
states in being able to develop the kind of programs that will 
best serve their needs. This indicates cooperative planning. 
Cooperative pl2mning means chat all agencies who are affected 
should have a part in the planning. If, on the other hand, all 
of the various agencies become reluctemt partners and are more 
interested in establishing their own strong positions of power 
than they are really working together, then the total program 
within that state is bound to suffer and it will be disastrous 
for all. 

In our state, the first interest in post secondary vocation- 
al and technical education that I recell being exhibited, in any 
great amount, came after the National Defense Education Act had 
provided some funds for post secondary technical education. At 
that time, we had a residential vocational-technical school oper- 
ated by Oklahoma State University. This is a non-credit institu- 
tion and is still operating that way. It was the only post sec- 
ondary effort in the state of emy consequence. There was also a 
technical institute primarily concerned with engineering technol- 
ogies. All the lest of the vocational education was done through 
the secondary level and, even here, it was a pitiful effort 
except for the agriculture and home economics progreuns. Nothing 
much more happened in our state until the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. At this time, the idea of developing a system of area 
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vocational-technical schools was spawned; the legislature sup- 
ported such an idea, and the people of the state of Oklahoma 
amended the constitution so that area vocational-technical 
school districts or taxing districts could be formed to support 
these progrcuns. 

At any rate, in almost all states during the last ten years, 
we have seen some kind of area vocational-technical school pro- 
greun emerge. We have also seen junior and community colleges 
emerging with a new concept and philosophy for education, and 
sometimes this new concept has provided conflicts within the 
states. 

Now, I should get to what I cun supposed to discuss — that is, 
lAy perception of what really the state department of vocational 
and technical education ought to be or, more specifically, what 
my role as a state director ought to be or is. In most states, 
the role of state director is defined by law. In our state of 
Oklahoma, there is some conflict between the laws. The statutes 
in mcuiy states did not perceive the real problem that now exists, 
so the statutes may not actually be in the best interest of the 
state. Changing those statutes becomes a monumental task, be- 
cause it usually means taking some power away from some agency 
and adding to the powers of another agency. All of these efforts, 
of course, are very difficult for legislatures and the people of 
the state to understand, because they get conflicting stories 
from each of these affected agencies. My perception of my duties 
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as state director of vocational and technical education is as 
follows: Quite obviously^ I would have to say it is to follow 
the directions of my state board; but more practically^ I might 
indicate that I believe my duties are to recommend a plan for a 
total statewide program of vocational and technical education at 
all levels to our state board and to other appropriate boards in 
the state, I believe that my position as state director by law, 
by intent of congress, and by intent of the state legislature 
indicates a coordination aspect of vocational and technical edu- 
cation at all levels. Please notice that I said "coordination.'' 
Coordination means coordination and not necessarily control. In 
our state, it does not mean control, because the constitutional 
statutes give control of higher education to the state regents 
for higher education and gives control for the public schools to 
the State Board of Education. In our state, we may have somewhat 
of a unique situation, but we have a separate board of vocational 
and technical education with a separate, department that is not 
controlled by the chief state school officer. The department 
does not come under his span of control, except that he is the 
chairman of the state board; however, he is not the executive of- 
ficer of that board. By statute, the executive officer of the 
board is the state director of vocational and technical education. 
The membership of the board is composed of the six members of the 
board of education and six additional members who are appointed 
by the governor cuid represent business and industry. Perhaps a 
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weakness in our state is that the board does not have any direct 
representation from higher education. Other responsibilities are 
to develop support activities, such as management information 
systems, curriculum development programs, research activities, 
research dissemination, consultative services, supervision to in- 
sure quality education, and training. A final responsibility is 
to provide an appropriate evaluation system for all programs that 
are supported by vocational education funds. I believe it is my 
responsibility to work within the existing educational structure 
to attempt to get all people, boards, and agencies to work togeth- 
er for the best vo-tech program possible. We have a very strong 
component of support for industrial development; therefore, one 
of the responsibilities that my bostrd and I have is to work very 
closely with the industrial development agencies to try to pro- 
vide the vocational training programs that will support any new 
industxry or existing industry that wants to expand. I believe 
cuiother responsibility is to work with the higher education in- 
stitutions which are preparing the vocational teachers and to 
provide information to these institutions in terms of the numbers 
of teachers and skills required in order to do the job. I be- 
lieve it is an inherent responsibility of the state director and 
the state board to be rather h2u:d-nosed in terms of expecting the 
higher education institutions to provide for the needs of these 
teachers. I believe it is the responsibility of the state direc- 
tor to work with the higher education officials and adult 
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education officials in a cooperative manner so that, together 
quality program will result. 
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FOURTH MODULE 

STATE LEVEL ARTICULATION OF 
POST-SECONDARY CAREER EDUCATION 



Session Chairman 
DarreU L. Ward 



SUMMARY REPORT OF DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 

The following are a series of recommendations which have been 
consolidated from the group reports presented at the National In- 
vitational Conference on Post-Secondary Career Education for State 
Directors of Adult and Continuing Education, Community/ Junior Col- 
leges, and Vocational Education on January 20, 1973, in New Or learns, 
Louisiama. it should be noted that no formal action was asked or 
taken at the session, no effort has been made to estcU3lish pri- 
orities, and no implication is intended here to suggest that these 
recommendations represent a total consensus of the conferees. 

A. Based upon the results of this conference, the following action 
should be taken: 

1. Hold an annual conference of the State Directors of 
Adult and Continuing Education, Community /Junior 
Colleges, and Vocational Education and seek funding 
for this conference from any available resources. 

2. Henceforth, include representatives from professional 
associations of teacher training institutions in the 
list of conferees. 
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3. Establish an executive group representing the three 
primary organizations (i.e.. Adult and Continuing 
Education, Community/ Junior Colleges, and Vocational 
Education) to meet, as necessary, with representatives 
from the two centers (i.e., FSU/UF Center for State 
and Regional Leadership and the OSU Center for Vo- 
cational and Technical Education) to assist in plcuining 
future conferences and disseminating information. 

4. Disseminate materials, proceedings, and recommendations 
resulting from this conference to the following: all 
conference participants; each state officer and/or 
persons or agencies in positions critical to the 
process of initiation and iiQ>lementation of con^re- 
hensive career education concepts and models; all 
teacher training institutions; and others, as appro- 
priate. 

5. Encourage professional education associations to 
include career education on their meeting agendas. 
Request representatives from the two centers to 
volunteer their services to make presentations about 
career education at appropriate association meetings 
and/or conferences. 

6. Commend the two sponsoring centers of this conference 
for the initiating and conducting of it. 
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Based upon the results of this conference, request that the 
FSU/UF Center for State and Regional Leadership and the OSU 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education take the fol- 
lowing action: 

1. Develop guidelines through the cooperation of the two 
Centers for the development of state Master Pl£uis for 
initiating £md implementing con^rehensive career edu- 
cation models. 

2. Request that the two aforementioned Centers identify 
consultant teams that may assist state and local 
agencies in the development of state Master Plans for 
comprehensive career education. 

3. Recommend that a statement concerning the develop- 
ment of a conprehensive career education model (K-12 
and beyond) be issued by the Association of Chief 
School Officers and be utilized to expedite the 
development of state Master Plans / to implement 
models available, and to provide for in^lementation 
of new ones that may be developed. 

Develop a philosophy of career education that would include 
the following pertinent points: 

1. Publicize career education in all states as a philo- 
sophical concept which should permeate all programs 
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of instruction in all types of institutions rather 
than as a separate program or entity. 

2. Identify and recognize the need for mora adult 
counseling centers for testing, evaluation, and 
counseling services as a referral center to pro- 
grams cuid services offered by adult and continuing 
education, community/ junior colleges, and vocational 
education programs. 

3. Recognize that career education should not only be 
viewed as upward or vertical movement, but also as 
a vehicle for horizontal career chamges. 

4. Review and carefully consider the ^role of credit 
by excURination, work experience, etc. in career 
education progrcuns. 

5. Initiate studies designed to eliminate time as a 
measure of competence in the educational field. 

6. Ingress upon state coordinating and/or planning 
commissions, as well as the Educational Coimnlssion 
of the States and the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers Association (SHEEOA) the need 
for clarity in goal and mission statements and the 
need for the former to have the authority and means 
to see that these are implemented. 
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Establish or enhance the individual efforts of the conference 
participants (Directors of Adult and Continuing Education^ 
Community/ Junior Colleges, and Vocational Education) in their 
respective states toward the development of a comprehensive 
program for career education. These efforts may include, but 
are not limited to, the following activities: 

1. Identify, examine, and report the needs for and in 
career education, as well as detemnine and assess 
student attitudes and evaluation of services. 

2. Identify, examine, and report career resources — 
i.e., facilities, faculties, finances, and programs — 
currently available and combine these resources, 
where appropriate. 

3. Involve one another in the development of Master 
Plans and in the articulation of programs during 
implementation . 

4. Establish a cooperative working relationship between 
the three director groups. Meet on a regularly 
scheduled basis and encourage personnel at the local 
level to develop and maintain a rapport with other 
constituents. Also, emphasize need for career educa- 
tion to governing boards. Coordinate efforts in the 
preparation of position papers for individual states. 

5. Exchange, share, and provide information to other 
states. 
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6. Work toward a more adequate articulation between 
post-secondary institutions and all other educa- 
tional institutions including higher education, 
secondary, private and proprietary institutions. 

Take the following action, in relation to the Federal government 

1. Recommend to the task force responsibile for 
developing guidelines for the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972 that they avoid structuring 
the guidelines in a way tnat reinforces that 
tradirional dichotomy of academic cmd vocational 
education. 

2. Request more latitude in Federal guidelines that will 
permit better coordination and cooperation between 
programs, with interaction between program activities. 
(Note: This is not to be construed as a recommendation 
to intermingle funds — only progreun activities.) 

3. Recommend to the Center for Educational Statistics 
the development of a single comprehensive computerized 
information system which would be applicable to all 
educational institutions . 

4* Urge the Federal government to "put their money 
where their mouth is.*' 
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Extend the Comprehensive Career Education Model beyond grade 12 
and develop other models specifically aimed at post-secondary 
and adult students. Further^ develop proposals through the 
OSU Center for Vocational and Technical Education for initia- 
tion and implementation of career education through appropriate 
agencies. 
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STATE LEVEL ARTICULATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



By 



Richard Millard 
Director 
Higher Education Services 
Education Commission of the States 



STATE LEVEL ARTICULATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



There are advantages and disadvantages in being the so-called 
"wrap-up" speaker. One of the advantages is that if you are lucky 
most of the participants have already left. One of the disadvan- 
tages is most of the important things have already been said. 

I was impressed with the reports from the groups this morning 
and after listening to the Group E Report particularly^ I wonder 
whether my remarks are even necessary! However, in these closing 
minutes, I wonder if it might not be valuable to look at the prob- 

T 

- lem of articulation of career education in d somewhat different 

I perspective. 

t We could start with career education and ask "What is it?" 

t 

r 

t One could argue that without a definition of career education the 

I concept of articulation does not make much sense. But there are 

< 

I real problems involved in starting with attempting to define career 

I education, problems that were well illustrated in some of the group 

c 

I discussions. The definitional problem is a serious one, for, if 

I we define career education in too restricted a way, then the fear 

S: so often expressed during this conference that career education 

I may be another educational fad could well be true. 

r 

^» 
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If career education, for example, is defined as Assistant 
Secretary Marland's current interest or "gimmick," then it is 
likely to have a life span contemporary with Dr. Marland's inter- 
est in it, or, at best, a life span equal to his tenure in office. 
Incidentally, do not make the mistake of underestimating the im- 
portance of "gimmicks" for they are usually ideas or programs 
that give focus to major directions of key leaders. A key to 
* develop a program is necessary for any leader and I believe 
Secretary Marland's key, career education, makes a great deal of 
sense. But, I would svibmit, that if the only reason we are con- 
cerned with career education is that it happens to be a major 
concern of the Assistcuit Secretary at the present time, it is not 
likely to be a part of the lasting educational scene. 

Career education might be considered as a particular kind 
of funding program that is or may become available under some 
circumstances at some time from the Federal Government and if we 
do not become involved in it on the state level we will not get 
the funds. If this is what we mean and our only reason for be- 
coming involved, theire is more than a little of the "oldest profes- 
sion" about our approach and our concern is likely to be only as 
lasting as the funds. 

Career education has sometimes been defined as a program or 
curriculum. If it is a particular program or curriculum, then like 
many curricula, it may well serve its purposes within a narrow 
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framework for a short period of time, but I suspect it will be 
superseded by other curricula. 

Somewhat more broaaly, career education could be considered 
a program particularly applicable to or within the exclusive prov- 
ince of vocational educational institutions and community colleges. 
This does involve a wider range of implications and may be some- 
what more viable, but, it is still limited in scope. However, 
the basic point would seem to be that if we look at career educa- 
tion as (1) the problem or even opportianity of a particular seg- 
ment of education, or (2) as specific prograun or curriculum, or, 
(3) as a formula to be applied to some area or areas of education, 
it may have short-run usefulness, but its long-run significance 
is not likely to be very great. Those who feel that somehow it 
is a fad may well be right. 

In the light of these considerations, let us start over with 
the concept of articulation and see if it will lead us down a more 
productive path. Perhaps we can look at articulation in terms of 
a series of questions: Articulation for what? How far? With 
whom? In what ways? Why? To what end? These questions obvi- 
ously phase into each other. However, unless we can answer these 
questions or look at articulation in such a context I am not sure 
that even the concept of articulation is a very important one. 

One thing does seem clear at the outset and that is that 
neither articulation nor coordination considered as ends in 
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themselves make much sense. Either articulation or coordination so 
considered tend to become busy work, or bureaucratic boondoggles, 
or grabs for power and have little to do with students or educa- 
tional goals or structures except in an inhibiting or even destruc- 
tive way. 

If we begin by asking "Articulation for what?" then we can 
return to the concept of career education and put it into a very 
different context* If I remember correctly, Dr. De Bernardis sug- 
gested that ccureer education is not a new concept. He traced it 
back some twenty years and suggested it might have its roots in 
the 18th century. I would like to go much further back than that 
and suggest that the concept of career education is adDOUt as old 
as man*s self-conscious theorizing about education itself. It 
goes back at least to the Greek Sophists and Plato who developed 
it in his so frequently misinterpreted "Myth of the Metals." What 
is involved, is the concept of "vocation" in the broad sense as 
including life work, life style, and life plan. Vocation in this 
broad sense can, I believe, and should be considered as the pri- 
mary aim of education. Looked at in this way every educational 
institution and system is engaged in career education. It was the 
concept of vocation that gave rise to the medieval universities 
themselves. The "Ivory Tower," if it ever existed, has no basis 
for considering itself apart from the world of occupations, of 
work, and of life styles. In the medieval universities at least 
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the concept and goal of vocation was clear. Groups of students 
and scholars gathered together to identify real issues and devote 
themselves to vocations — theology ^ medicine, law. If you look at 
the major developments in the history of education, the periods of 
most rapid growth and concern were, in many cases, periods in 
which the concept of vocation was reintroduced or attained new 
focus. In colonial America, the beginning of the colleges rested 
not siitqply or primarily on the theoretical conception that knowl- 
edge is a good thing, but on the recognized need for, and for the 
specific purpose of, developing clergymen and lawyers. 

It is true that in the third decade of the 19th century the 
Yale faculty did attempt to embalm the liberal arts curriculum 
for all time by «»ling out the intrusion of such debilitating and 
distracting, though fascinating, subjects as modern languages and 
natural sciences, but this turned out, as might be expected, to be 
a temporary retreat. The major breakthrough in education (in 
higher education at least) in this country and one that has influ- 
enced the form and substance of higher education ever since was 
the passage of the Morrill Land Grant Act in the mid-19th century. 
The Morrill Act specifically introduced the concept of vocation as 
the central function of a series of new, and which were to become 
major , institutions . 

It is nay contention that the concept of vocation, whether 
c'pecifically recognized or not, permeates or should permeate the 
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whole of education. Anybody involved in graduate education knows 
that graduate education is, in fact, vocational. A department of 
philosophy is concerned not just with philosophizing (whatever 
that is) but with developing people whose vocation is philosophy. 

If one recognizes vocation as the aim of education a number 
of things follow. It meams, for excui^le, that every type of 
educational institution and system insofar as it is concerned with 
the development of individuals in relation to their life plans, 
life styles, or life work is involved in career education. When 
we lose sight of this we tend to forget a series of critically 
important considerations. 

The first is the fact that there is plurality of vocations. 
This plurality includes the full range of what human beings do in 
terms of their life work and life plems. The carpenter, the doctor, 
the auto mechanic, the lawyer, the dental technician, and the soci- 
ologist are all pursuing vocations. Such a recognition of vocation 
as central does away with invidious comparisons and should include 
the recognition that what all of us are concerned with is effec- 
tive vocation in society and that all vocations make their in- 
dividual and social contributions. Recognizing vocation as central 
also removes the basis for destructive competition among institu- 
tions within & diverse system and places the emphasis rather on 
the complementation of vocations and institutions. Even the arts 
and sciences, as important as they are, need to be seen as contrib- 
uting to vocation and not simply as ends in themselves. 
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Placing vocation as the central aim of education does not 
invalidate other aims of education but gives them point or per- 
spective. Currently, for ex2un(5)le/ we talk a great deal about the 
problem of discovering identity. Unfortunately, we search for 
identity as though it were something that could be fovmd in its 
own right. I would suggest that identity is one of those inter- 
esting things that cannot be foimd by looking for it directly at 
all. Identity .comes through the discovery of vocation. It is 
from this standpoint that many of the current enchases need the 
kind of perspective that vocation or occupation can give them. 

Individualized instruction is another aim of education which 
is pretty empty apart from the end to which individualized in- 
struction is to be developed. It is not an end in itself unless 
it serves in developing individuals in such a way that they recog- 
nize or discover their vocations. 

Along with the pluralism of institutions and vocations must 
go a recognition of the pluralism of the fields of knowledge and 
of the relevance of those fields of knowledge to each other in 
the concept of vocation. As a former arts and sciences dean, I 
eun in no way, shape, or form opposed to the arts and sciences, 
but I think it is extraordinarily important to recognize again 
certain things: that the function of the arts and sciences in 
relation to vocation itself is far more pertinent than is usually 
recognized; and that the problem, when it occurs, is not a prob- 
lem of the relevance of philosophy, sociology, or literature to 
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auto mechanics, but the irrelevance of much of the so-called 
teaching of sociology, philosophy, and literature to the needs 
of the student who wants to become a mechanic. 

Placing vocation as central underlines the importance of a 
truly diversified educational system. It underlines the needs 
for a plurality of types of institutions (pviblic, private, and 
proprietary) and all of the different levels of education from 
kindergarten through graduate school and continuing education. 
This means that when we are talking about articulation and career 
education we are not just talking about articulation among 
vocational-technical institutes, community colleges, and adult 
and continuing education progrcuns and the administrators of each. 
These do not constitute crucial and critical groups for it is 
cunong these groups that strangely enough the tensions, even overt 
conflicts, have sometimes been most acute. But the articulation 
for career education needs to include the full scope of educa- 
tional institutions and systems. The dean of a graduate school 
needs to be just as much concerned with articulation in relation 
to career education as the president or director of a community 
college. In some respects the graduate dean has as much or more 
at stake in effective career development for his students as his 
community college counterpart. We need to recognize again as the 
basis for articulation the plurality of vocations in which there 
are different but no second class vocations and their relevance 
to the plurality of individuals with differing interests, abili- 
ties, and needs. 
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Let me carry this one step further. As soon as we recognize 
that what we are talking about, the "for what," in the range of 
education is career or vocation, then the need for articulation, 
coordination, and common planning become almost self-evident. 
The basic question in relation to these becomes not that of power, 
but of the adequacies of the diversity in the educational system 
to meet the variety of needs of individuals in their many careers. 

This raises the second question: "Articulation, how far?" 
In other words* how far should articulation go to insure such 
adequate and complementary diversity? I am not using "how far" in 
the sense of how many institutions, but "how far" in the sense of 
to what *^xtent articulation. 

It is very important, it seems to me, to recognize that articu- 
lation should not be confused with eunalgamation. We are not talk- 
ing about the development of a uniform system or about something 
that might even faintly be described as a complete institution 
that accommodates ev^erybody. What we are talking about is the 
development of mutual complementation of efforts and relations in 
order to meet the range of the educational needs of human beings 
in relation to their vocations. Looked at from this standpoint, 
there cannot be too much articulation. 

What this underlines is that effective articulation does 
imply the need for clear institutional and system definitions 
of role and scope, not necessarily or primarily by somebody ex- 
ternal to the institution and system, but by the institutions and 
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systems themselves. Along with such definition, however, must 
also go commitment to that role and scope in the light of the 
functions of the institutions and systems as they develop. "How 
far" in this respect does directly involve or concern the needs 
of the full range of students. To these needs must also be added 
the manpower needs of society in this changing technological world. 
What we are or should be concerned with is the consolidation and 
sharing of resources to achieve the range of educational ends as 
they relate to the vocations of students. 

But the "how far" also raises the "with whom" should we be 
articulating or working? We can obviously start with this group. 
It is quite clear that unless the community colleges, the voca- 
tional education institutes, continuing and adult education in- 
stitutions and their respective directors get along together, 
and unless the discussion is open and free flowing, and unless 
not only Lee Henderson and his counterpart but the directors in 
every state have at least figuratively lunched together once a 
week, I do not think we are going to get very far. You know as 
well as I do that there have been orthodoxies in community col- 
leges, in vocational education, and in adult and continuing edu- 
cation of such a nature that they have been, in some cases, almost 
impossible to break down. You know as well as I do that, in some 
instances, in some states, under some circumstances, the relation 
between the directors of vocational education and their institutions. 
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and the directors or presidents of community colleges and their 
institutions could probably be described most accurately as "open 
warfare. " 

It would seem quite clear that such contention and warfare 
can only be self-defeating in relation to the health, the develop- 
ment # and the growth of any of the sectors involved. The time 
has come for a new approach, a change in perspective, involving 
the recognition that we are all involved with vocation and career 
education and that cooperation is fundamental to the possibility 
of the continued health and growth of vocational education, com- 
munity colleges, and adult and continuing education. But the 
three agencies involved in this conference are only part of the 
picture. The reporters from a niunber of the group sessions 
pointed to the role the senior institutions might and should 
play. The senior and graduate institutions have been, are, and 
should be involved not only from the standpoint of the vocations 
of their students but in preparation of staff and faculty for the 
types of institutions represented here. In the effective utiliza- 
tion of resources the cooperation of and with the senior institu- 
tions including their branches could be highly advantageous for 
all concerned. Of equal importance in planning and resource 
utilization are the proprietary schools who are, if anything, 
more directly engaged in skill preparation education than most 
other institutions. 
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In some respects the most clear and direct responsibility 
for planning and insuring that articulation does take place rests 
with state postsecondary and higher education agencies and with 
state departments of education. All of these various components 
and aspects of tfie educational community are integral to effective 
articulation. But so also are local schools, local school board: 
and other local postsecondary institutions and they should be in- 
volved and have their^ input. 

I would suggest that articulation should be extended beyond 
what we normally think of as formal education. It should extend 
to include the local community and the various ethnic groups and 
their leaders. Of particular importsmce are business # industry, 
and the major services and agencies. I do not see, for example, 
at the present time, how one can effectively plan occupational 
programs or career programs in the health rrlt\tea areas, without 
the closest possible cooperation, coordination, articulation and 
discussion of plans with the local health agencies, the hospitals, 
the health care centers, the doctors, the medical planning boards 
and so on. One of the problems facing us in health education 
throughout the last nomber of years, has been the fact that 
health educators have planned in one sector and the medical prac- 
titioners and health practitioners have planned in another sector. 
There has been much talk about health services, but with some 
notable exceptions, very few instances of the complex of health 
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educators sitting down with the complex of practitioners asking, 
"What are we really preparing people for? How do we develop the 
kinds of programs which serve the health needs of the coromxmity? 
How can these be effectively tied together?" 

The community colleges at the present time are faced with a 
critical problem in relation to the proliferation of health and 
health related technician programs. Which ones should be devel- 
oped at which institutions so as to better serve both the needs 
of students and the health needs of the community? Which are 
most feasible for which institutions? Are the appropriate clini- 
cal facilities available? Far too frequently every community 
college in a system will attempt to develop as many such programs 
as possible without adequate system, institutional, or community 
health service planning. Many of the same problems are repeated 
in relation to preparation for business and industry with the 
result that programs are sometimes instituted with no eye towards 
either resources or placement. Effective common planning with 
the community in terms of its needs as well as those of students 
could have made the difference between first rate relevant pro- 
grams and indif?erent catalogue additions. 

The next critical question is: "Articulation, in what ways?" 
Many of the suggestions coming out of the group sessions make ex- 
cellent sense. However, to talk intelligently about "in what 
ways" I think we need to return to our basic condition or assump- 
tion. Our central and basic concern is or should be the vocations 
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of students of all ages in a complex technological society and the 
range of interests and factors involved. If we are serious about 
this it does mean overcoming or at least alleviating excessive 
concern with "turf/' with orthodoxies^ and with the other factors 
that have divided us. The only real "turf" is the total "turf." 
What is crucial^ again^ is clear institutional definition of func- 
tion and the complementation of functions among institutions. The 
basic concern should not be "this is my territory and you had bet- 
ter stay outr" but "how can we work together to obtain the kind of 
educational structure, the kind of programs and use of faculties 
and facilities which will facilitate the most effective develop- 
ment of the total careers of students?" 

In relation to implementation of articulation the need for 
cooperative involvement in planning and its implementation has 
been pointed out many times this morning from the group sessions 
as crucial. Such a concept is basic to Dr. De Bernardis* emphasis 
on the community as campus. If you take the concept of community 
as campus seriously, then it should be recognized that it applies 
not just to the community college, the vocational-technical insti- 
tute, or the area vocational school, but to the senior institution 
and graduate schools as well. The concept of community as campus 
along with the interlocking of communities becomes an enriching 
concept for all forms of education. Education is liberated from 
imprisonment in the schoolhouse or college classroom. 
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Acceptance of the community as campus concept raises inter- 
esting questions in relation to faculty and staff. Factors of 
experience may become as inportant as formal credentialing and 
degrees. The availability of hvunan and facilities resources in 
the community becomes open to the various types of institutions 
working in cooperation. 

Among the issues that continue to inhibit effective articula- 
tion not only eonong institutions but particularly with the wider 
community is our obsession with formal time constraints • One of 
the group reports ^his morning touched on the problem pointing out 
the incompatibility of time units in various types of institutions. 
It may well be the case that some of what appear to be the missing 
but expected students in community colleges are going to proprie- 
tary schools with clearly defined programs which can be completed 
in a span of time other than the traditional academic time ranges. 
Such students are willing to pay a premixim, in fact, may decide 
it is less expensive in the long run, to move directly through 
the program towards specifically identified ends rather than 
spread out the work over two or more years even at lower cost in- 
stitutions to fit the academic calendar rather than their needs 
or interests. 

We have been plagued in higher education (and I suspect in 
elementary-secondary, and vocational education as well) with a 
peculiar time-defined quantitatively accumulative conception of 
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the educational process. We have assumed that 120 credit hours 
or an accumulation of so many credits or four years put in (or 
now, according to the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
three years) constitutes an educated person at the baccalaureate 
level. Community colleges are still referred to as "two year 
colleges." Somehow we confuse education with the acciamulation of 
quantitative units. Even in medical, nursing, and various types 
of vocational education we require not competence but so many 
hours in a workshop, laboratory, or clinical experience. I sug- 
gest we need to look very carefully and skeptically at this. 

Education is not or should not be a matter of time put in. 
Warming the chair in Professor X's class is not necessarily the 
sole precondition of all wisdom. What we should be concerned 
about is not time put in but "\^at is it we are trying to do with, 
not to, students? What are the student's human vocational needs 
and how do we help him meet these?" And this goes far beyond just 
skill preparation to include life style and life plan. If these 
are the questions we are concerned with then it might be suggested 
that they cannot be answered in terms of accumulation of time units 
What we really should be concerned with is levels of achievement 
regardless of time and how we can effectively evaluate such achieve 
ment. If we look at education from this standpoint it seems to 
involve a very different fraunework for the relation and articula- 
tion eunong community colleges, vocational-technical institutes. 
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senior institutions, and, particularly, adult and continuing educa- 
tion progreuns. 

There is another importamt and related facet of the problem. 
One of the discussion groups reported concern about horizontal as 
well as vertical mobility. One of the things that has plagued vo- 
cational education and been a charge leveled against Secretary 
Marland*s career education emphasis has been the assumption and 
complaint, particularly from cerfl^in minority groups, that some- 
how increased emphasis on vocaticmal education or even on career 
education is a dodge to reinforce the caste system by directing 
minorities and the economically disadvantaged into closed occupa- 
tional niches. There is just? enough of an element of truth in 
such a contention to make such groups legitimately concerned for 
too frequently once a choice is made, particularly if made early, 
to follow a particular occupational route other doors if not closed 
are at least extraordinarily hard to open. If what we are concerned 
with is opening opportunities, not closing them, then not only the 
question of vertical mobility but the question of horizontal mo- 
bility becomes critically important. The key to such mobility does 
not lie, it seems to me, in some magic and undis criminating formula 
for transfer credits as sometimes assumei, but rather relates to 
the possibility of movement in relation to areas of achievement. 
It should be recognized that this is not a problem unique to vo- 
cational or occupational education in the more restricted senses 
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alone but is present in relation to every prerequisite system. 
We need to do far more talking and acting to assure horizontal 
mobility. 

While we have carried on considerably more discussion about 
vertical mobility there still are a number of fields in which 
vertical mobility takes place only rarely. The road blocks are 
too high. As a result of the quantitative accumulative conception 
of education we have too frequently assumed that unless one has 
the right quantitative iinits in the right order he cannot move on 
to additional educational levels and needs to back up and start 
over. We have not been very willing to recognize that the order 
is nowhere near as important as the content and that what we should 
be concerned about is not order but achievement level. This is an 
issue in relation to which articulation is crucial for real oppor- 
tunity to exist. ^ 

The preparation of teachers and staff for community colleges, 
technical institutes, and vocational schools is another area in 
which effective articulation is badly needed but, with some notable 
exceptions, seldom occurs. Far too frequently in the past graduate 
faculties have looked into the preparation of community college 
faculty, for example, as a new field for their graduates without 
much consultation with the community colleges. If they have given 
it much thought other than as a market for excess students, a group 
of graduate faculty probably sat down and decided what the teachers 
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in the commun^* / colleges ought to have. This is hardly articula- 
tion. We \re at a point in which the graduate faculties and com- 
munity college faculties ought to sit down together and the 
appropriate approach should not be "We are going to do this for 
you" but "How can we develop an appropriate program together?" 
In fact, the discussion should go beyond the two faculties to 
include members of the business, industry, and community service 
fields as well. It unfortunately is still the case that a good 
many products of graduate schools headed for community colleges 
know precious little about how the real world operates. They 
know even less about where their students come from, or where 
they are going, or what they are going to be doing. 

Not only for would-be teachers in community colleges, occupa- 
tional education, and continuing and adult education, but for 
in-service staff, it would not be inappropriate to consider the 
possibility of making available internships not in the community 
colleges or vocational institutions as such but in the coiranunity, 
in business and industrial organizations i and in health service 
programs. Such internships should not be restricted to teachers 
of occupations but to teachers of the arts and sciences as well. 
Such internships would provide firsthand experience and recogni- 
tion of the potentialities and limitations of the real world from 
which the students come and into which they go. 
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The "in what ways?" of articulation also raises the question 
of standards and evaluation. Far too frequently in the past when 
we have talked about standards (particularly in higher education 
circles) or excellence we have had one or two elitist models in 
mind. One thing that follows from this whole discussion of voca- 
tion cuid the vocational fvmctions of all types of institutions is 
a recognition that there must be a plurality of standards of excel- 
lence to meet the plurality of institutions and their functions. 
This is not to denigrate stamdards or quality. Quite the contrary, 
it involves reinforcing them but recognizing that there are many 
modes of excellence and that these must be related to the insti- 
tution and their functions — that is, excellence in kind. In a 
sense an institution or program defines its own norm. It becomes 
important to look at such norms and their relationship to each 
other and not expect every four year institution to be a pale copy 
of Harvard College or every transfer program in a community college 
to look like the first two years at Swarthmore. Evaluation should 
never be done on the basis of how much one institution is like 
another, even of the same general type, but on how well it is 
doing what it can do best. Unless this is understood and accepted, 
articulation can too easily become condescension. If it is under- 
stood, articulation becomes common planning to reinforce diversity 
in meeting the diverse needs of human beings. 
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In the light of this, then when you begin to talk about 
articulation and coordination, you are not talking as some would 
have us think, about homogenization. To the contrary, the basic 
concern becomes the recognition of the unique contribution of the 
various types of institutions and progreuns and their complementa- 
tion of each other. If vocation is the central aim of education, 
then articulation is the condition of its effective realization. 

This leads us to, and, partially answers, the question: "Why 
articulation?" Frequently when the question is raised the most 
ready answers are in terms of external pressures. These are im- 
portant, and, we should at least briefly mention three of them. 
But I would suggest that they are far less inpcrtant than the 
internal character of the educational process itself. 

The first of external factors might be described as the in- 
creased federal presence and pressure. One can certainly point, as 
we have, to Secretary Marland's concern with career education. 
Even more strikingly, the Education Amendments of 1972 for the 
first time call for (and may provide funds for) statewide planning 
for postsecondary education through the 1202 Commissions including 
specification of the range of institutions that must be involved. 
Title X both in Parts A 2uid B calls for close collaboration of com- 
munity colleges and occupational education with each other and the 
wider educational and public communities. But as important as the 
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Amendments are, if we are interested in recognizing the career 
and vocational character of education primarily in order to meet 
Federal requirements to obtain funds, the "why" is a very thin 
prop and we would probably be better off telling the Federal 
government to keep its money and going on our own ways. This is 
not, however to say that the Federal concern with putting our 
houses in order and sitting down together is not desirable and 
long overdue. There are indeed external conditions which are more 
or less conducive to effective planning and cooperation. 

The second external pressure is on the state level and this 
pressure will undoubtedly grow even stronger. Education at all 
levels is no longer considered the panacea for all of society's 
ills. Those supplying funds are demanding accountability. Legis- 
lators in a great many states are less and less happy with what 
appears to be the lack of agreement, the fighting back and forth, 
the internal warfare within the educational establishment or the 
constantly increasing costs of education. In many states the 
legislators are bringing more and more pressure for coordination, 
even unified governance. Over the past three or four years most 
states have at least considered and in many cases passed legisla- 
tion to change and strengthen coordinating and governing structures. 
Three states in the last twelve months have moved from coordination 
to governance. This trend gives no sign of relaxing. There are 
continuing state pressures to get us together, to keep us talking 
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and acting, and to get us to agree on common purposes and dif- 
ferentiated programs. And the threat is certainly present that 
if we do not do it others will do it for us. 

There is also pressure from the general public and this pres- 
sure is reflected in the legislative concerns. But these again 
are external "whys." It seems to me that the role and "whys" for 
articulation must be grounded in and arise out of the nature and 
function of education itself. 

Looked at in this way, the basic "why" is to continue and 
become more responsible and responsive to the range of student 
and societal needs. It is to return career and vocation to the 
central role in education and to develop the various functions 
and phases of education in relation to it. 

Second, and following from the basic "why," it is to achieve 
real and effective diversity, an organic pluralism rather than a 
segmental or institutional atomism. This involves overcoming the 
assunption that plurality is assured by merely separate institu- 
tions and to recognize instead that the real autonomy, the func- 
tional autonomy, the real uniqueness of an institution or system 
grows out of the function it performs and not out of its form of 
governance or the fact that it happens to be in Podunk all by 
itself. In other words, I think we may have to rethink the ground 
and character of autonomy and recognize that autonomy itself is a 
function of uniqueness within the community of education and is de- 
pendent upon the health of the educational community itself. 
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The final question in relation to articulation is "to what 
end?" As a possible answer to this I think I could probably do no 
better than quote from one of the pieces of literature you re- 
ceived, a passage taken from the report of the Task Force on Post- 
secondary Vocational Education of the Education Commission of the 
States: "Educational systems not only in postsecondary education 
but throughout the scope of education. . .(will be) sufficiently 
diverse and sufficiently planned and fvmded to provide the range 
of opportunities commensurate with humcui interests and needs and 
societal concerns and goals including developing the educational 
manpower and citizenry essential to national and human survival 
in a complex technologically oriented world. "^ 

We have a tremendous task and challenge ahead. The time is 
short and this kind of a meeting is a very importamt step in the 
right direction. We need real articulation for the purpose of 
strengthening education and not just meetings for the sake of 
meetings or development of structures for the sake of developing 
structures. Our goal is to make the vocations of the individual 
students in a complex society the real end and aim of education. 



■^Voc ation as "Calling" . Report of the Task Force on Occupa- 
tional Education in Posts6condary Education of the Education 
Commission of the States. Pages 1 and 2. 
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